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To Childhood. 


Pause and luxuriate in thy sunny plain; 
Loiter,—enjoy 
Cee = thou never wilt e ome back again, 
second boy. . Monckton Milnes. 
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Lost on the Ocean. 


An extraordinary narrative of shipwreck has 
been added to the list of stories of this kind 
already classic in the history of modern naviga- 
tion. It is the Odyssey of thirteen Norwegian 
sailors, belonging to the crew of the bark 
Celadon, wrecked in the South Seas in the 
summer of 1896. The men were lately brought 
to London by the steamer Orizaba, from Sydney, 
New South Wales. 

On the night of August 6, 1896, the Celadon 
was not far from Hawaii, on its voyage from 
Australia to Honolulu, when a gale blew her off 
and cast her upon a sunken reef in the vicinity 
of the Marquesas Islands. The captain and 
crew, fifteen men all told, were compelled to take 
to the two small boats. They succeeded in getting 
ott only about a dozen cans of preserved beef and 
salmon, a bag or two of sea-biscuit and a keg of 
water, before the ship went to pieces. With this 
provision they hoped to make their way to 
Christmas or some other island. 

But they found no land, and their provisions 
rapidly became exhausted. They were under 
the equator, and all day the sun beat down upon 
them mercilessly. Water was served out to the 
men by the spoonful—for a time at the rate of 
eight spoonfuls a day toeach. The heat increased 
their thirst, but the ration of water had to be 
reduced. At last a shower fell; each boat was 
provided with a sail, and the men wrung out the 
sails and added a few drops of water to their 
seanty store. 

Day after day the two boats made such progress 
. as they could, but no land and no sail came into 
view. The meat and fish that were left were 
divided into even rations ; in one boat the captain, 
in the other the mate, gave to each man his 
scanty share. By agreement every man closed 
his eyes, and without opening them to see if his 
share was as great as his fellows’, took the 
portion that the commander of the boat gave 
him. There was no quarrelling, no complaining, 
no watching of the eating and drinking of the 
others, although every man’s throat was parched, 
his tongue swollen with thirst, his lips drawn, 
and his cheeks hollowed with hunger. 

Sometimes the sailors succeeded in catching a 
fiying-fish or some floating shell-fish, but such 
additions were few and far between, and made 
little difference in the men’s condition. They 
were gradually dying of hunger and thirst. 

A shark for several days followed the two 
boats, which were kept lashed together ; he even 
thrust his sharp teeth into the wood of one of 
the boats. ‘The men were pleased, for they hoped 
to capture and eat the shark. They fastened a 
knife to the end of an oar, and with this weapon 
attempted to spear the creature, but he evaded 
them. At last the shark disappeared. 

Captain Jager grew fainter than the men. 
Had he denied himself for them? The men 
insisted upon his drinking a spoonful of the 


little remaining water, in excess of his share; | She turned to her 


but after he had drunk it he sank rapidly and 
died. He had brought a sack with him; his 
body was tied in it, and given to the waves, the 
men, with thick utterance and wailing voices, 
joining in the service for the dead. 

The two boats were knocked together by 
waves that arose, and the men decided to crowd 
into one of them and set the other adrift. This 
was done, and they were not crowded so much 
as it seemed that they must be. Their emaciation 
made them need less room. 

On the twenty-third day of their drifting every 
scrap of their food was gone. They had a little 
water left. On the thirtieth day, the mate, Olsen, 
lay down in the bottom of the boat, prepared to 
go to sleep. 

“Tf you get sight of land inside of five hours,” 
he said, “‘wake me up; if not, let me stay asleep 
for good and all.’’ 

The carpenter had fainted, and no one knew 
if he would revive. All at once one of the men 
called out, “I see land!” 

Some thought he was crazy, but all pulled in 
the direction he pointed out. Sure enough, a 
little wooded coral reef came into view. 

They let the waves, which were running 
rather high, cast them on the reef. Two native 
men, Fijians, soon came running down, with 
hatchets and long knives, as if to put the intruders 
to death. Seeing their pitiful condition, they 
went from threats to kindness ; they helped them 
to the dry land, and prepared food for them. 
Poor Chips, the carpenter, could not stand, and 
though they gave him the wing of a chicken and 
some beer made of cocoanuts, he died. 

The other thirteen men soon revived under the 
kind treatment of the two natives. They found 
that they were on an isle called Sophie Island, 
and that only two families of natives lived there ; 
furthermore that no ship ever came to this little 
isle, and that it was so far from all other land 
that it was hopeless to attempt to make any port. 





THE YOUTH'’S 


So the men settled down to a half-savage exist- 
ence, like thirteen Kobinson Crusoes, awaiting 
what might turn up. They built a hut amongst 
the cocoanut-trees, they cut roads through the 
thickets, they caught turtles and hunted the eggs 
of these creatures, fished, and gathered cocoa- 
nuts. The two native families gave them a 
couple of pigs. Altogether they had enough to 

eat, but as the months went by their homesick- | 
ness grew intense. ‘They guessed at the date of 
Christmas, and with such resources as were at | 
hand, had a little Norwegian Yule-festival, at | 
which, it is needless to say, the two native 
families were the guests of honor. 

Meantime they erected a signal of distress 
on the highest point of land, and continually 
watched the sea for a sail. Sometimes they saw 
a speck in the distance, but no ship came within | 
hailing distance of their isle until the twenty- 





seventh of last July, when they had been nearly ; ‘ 
it | ¢ 
seemed to observe their signal, and Olsen, with | § 


ten months there. Then a ship did come; 


two or three men, threw himself into a canoe 
and paddled off to the visitor. 


It turned out to be the drill-ship Clyde of the | ; 


British navy. The captain took the castaways 
on board, only exacting that they should first 
catch him some sea-turtles to provide for this 
unexpected demand on the ship’s larder. So the 
thirteen Norwegian Robinson Crusoes, who by 
this time were clothed much like the original 


Robinson, sailed on the Clyde to Suva, and | ; 
thence got to Sydney, whence they were taken | § 


to London by the Orizaba. 
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His Favorite Flower. 


Guests are very often asked by their hosts to 
tell what their favorite dishes are, but there may 
well be a limit to the kindly superintendence 
which a guest exercises over the cuisine of his 
entertainer. A story has iately been told by a 
French author to illustrate the courtesy of 
Madame Dudevant (“‘George Sand’’) as a hostess, 
and her wit as well. 


Madame Dudevant once invited to breakfast 
at her house at Nohant a certain Monsieur 
Kador, who liked his entertainment so well that 
he remained to dinner ; and chancing to meet the 
cook, Monsieur Kador informed her that he was 
very fond of cabbage, and should like to have 
some for Pe oy Of — the cook — 
SH this vegetable to the best of her 
abilit 

Then Monsieur Kador cape the oy and 
informed the cook that her very 
quod. intend, cal tak be thee be o> hae 
another dish of it for dinner next day, as he was 
to remain several days longer. 

This went on for eight ight days during all of 
which the guest invi himself to remain at 
Nohant, and was courteously treated by Madame 
Dudevant; and at dinner every day there was a 
liberal dish of cabbage. The cook meantime had 
consulted her mistress as to whether she was 
to follow the orders of this strange guest, 
and Madame Dudevant laughingly directed her 
to give Monsieur Kador all the cabbage he 
wan 

I During the whole of this week the yee ay 
of cabbage at Nohant was something frightful. 
At the end of it Monsieur Kador regretfully 
announced that it was necessary for him to 
depart. This sad necessity he communicated to 
Madame Dudevant as she was walking in her 


garden. 

“Tam - —— to wel for your hospitality. 

in taking my leave 

also take the Se liberty to ok of you, as a souvenir 
of my delightful little sojourn, a flower from 
your garden—just one Han le flower.” 

“Certainly you shall have one, sir,” she said. 
gardener, who was watering 
the vegetable garden not far away, and said: 

“Jean, bring a cabbage for onsieur Kador, 
and the biggest one you have!” 

Monsieur a little surprised, but he 


accepted the cabbage. 
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An Ordinary Cow. 


The Jordan Independent, a Minnesota paper, 
says that a farmer of the neighborhood had a 
cow killed by a train. The good man was called 
upon by the railroad company to set a value upon 
the animal, and at once replied that she was only 
an ordinary cow, and was worth but thirty-five 
dollars. 


By return mail he received a letter from the 
company enclosing a draft for thirty-five dollars. 
The writer stated that this was — first ordinary 
cow killed by them since the road was in 
rated. It was their misfortune, judging by the 
claims sent in, always to kill blooded cows with 

igrees as Jong as the moral law; cows that 
were the most productive milkers and the best 
butter-givers in the district. He assured the 
farmer that his letter would be filed, as evidence 
that it was not impossible for one of their trains 
to kill stock that was not the best of its kind. 
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On the Safe Side. 


Caution is one of the commendable virtues. 
is possible, however, to carry it to an extreme. 


“John,” asked one of the reporters on a 
metropolitan daily paper, addressing a comrade, 
Fema Jong have you been on the staff of this 

ro” 
F Ae will be ten years next Tuesday,” replied | 
ohn 
, or ry you going to do anything to celebrate the | 
da: 

‘Yes. Iam folng to have some cards 
‘John Smith, Reporter Daily Bread. 
never felt that it was safe to have it done until 
now.” 
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Boy 8 Baby ... 
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ofa ng Ring and 
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ishing and satisfying. 


Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 
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20c., Dealers. 25c. by Mail. 
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akes ten quarts of dainty, delicious, 
healthful. nutritious poaaine. Junket 
makes the most exquisite ice ho 
that bot ever tasted. 
Labora‘ Box 1018, Little Palls, N. Y. 


SEND us 20 cents by 

mail and we will 
send you a pair of Roll- 
ed Gold-Plate Cuff 
Buttons, ladies’ or 
gents’. If these goods prove un- 
satisfactory we will refund you your money. 


ENTERPRISE JEWELRY CO., 
Lock Box 574 Attleboro. Mass. 
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When you’re nian ) 
necessities for your # 


Christmas ¢ 
Cookery 


don’t neglect to in- 
clude a package of 


SPICED 


BEL L’s SEASONING 


« When once used it becomes as much a 
necessity as salt and pepper—for it imparts 
to cooked meats a peculiarly delicious flavor 
that wins for it at once a favorite place in 
every home. 

If your Grocer or Marketman cannot supply you, 
send five 2c. stamps for sample can by mail post-paid. 


a. WwM. > Dtenonen — Boston, Mass. 
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The NU-BROOM 


“Makes Sweeping Easy.” 
. 50,000 women in New 


England who are us- 
ing it know that it 


Saves Women, 
Saves Carpets. 


Costs no more than the 
old-fashion- 
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ed broom. 
Pana 
andie 
DoesIt. Order one of 
your grocer. 





P.S. We es- 
pecially rec- 
ommend our 
XXX grade. 


NU-BROOM CO., Boston, Mass. 
Beautiful Complexions, 
Clear Heads, 
Steady 


Nerves. 


S 
These are the 
Natural 
Results 
of using 


Old Grist Mill 


Entire Wheat Coffee. 


Children in school will do better work with 
less exhaustion if given a cup of ‘Old Grist 
Mill’’ with their breakfast, for it possesses all 
of the valuable nutritive properties of Whole 
Hard Wheat. Have your children try it and 
note their improvement in work and health. 

Sold by all leading grocers, 20 cents per pound. 


Send 10 cents in stamps Sor, ret pumas with 
beautiful Souvenir Spoon F 
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Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds, 


cs CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick- 
room will giveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfeet- 
ant. Harmless tothe youngest child. Sold by druggists. 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agenta 








This was 
a waste of 
tea which 
caused the 
world to 
shudder. 








If you would be sure 
of obtaining only the best 
and purest selected tea 
that money can buy, 
packed so as to retain its 
natural aroma, free from 
the contamination of the 
odors of surrounding ar- 
ticles, get 


Chase & Sanborn’s 
Package Teas, 
They come only in pound 


and half-pound air-tight, 
tea-leaded forms. 


One pound makes over 200 cups. 


















for Christmas. 


Ask for it 


** Christmas Gift 


FOR MAMMA. 


Mending clothes for little people, cooking for them, tidying 
up after them, makes Mamma very tired, and children’s noise 
gives her headache; makes her nervous. 
y endures for you, Little People. 
her if you will save the pennies and buy her a bottle of 


Portsmout 


All this she does and 
Now, in return, you can help 


Lavender 
Salts 


It will stop her headache Right Off ; will rest 


and refresh her wonderfully when she gets so tired; will make 
her work so much easier. 
Only a QUARTER. 


at the oa Store or Send 25 Cents to PRESTON 


A bottle lasts forever and costs 
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A Missionary Trunk. 


HEN the through train to Deadwood | 


stopped at the journey’s end, on the 

first day of April, and John and | 
Mary Hathaway stepped out and looked up at 
the cloudless sky, they decided to drive at their | 
leisure to the nearest town, where they were to 
spend the night, instead of going to Bear Creek 
by the stage, which left within an hour. 

“This town is too quaint to miss,”’ Mary said. 
“Those houses, perched up among the trees, 
without any visible means of approach, inspire 
me with a desire to explore.” 

“And explore you shall,” John replied. 
“The idea of a change of weather before 
evening is absurd, under such a sky! That 
man was trying to dampen our spirits, but we 
will do as we please.” 

And why should they not this once? Was 
it not their wedding journey? To be sure 
they were on their way to their work, but they 
were enjoying themselves immensely. 

They were just out of school, too. On the 
preceding Wednesday John had been graduated 
from the theological seminary; on Thursday 
he had been ordained a minister, received his 
appointment on Friday, been married on 
Saturday, and after the Sunday’s rest, he and 
his bride had started on their journey to the 
little Wyoming town to which he had been 
sent. It was not without foreboding that he 
accepted the charge, for he was warned that 
the little church had long been torn by a bitter 
quarrel, and that a minister chosen by either 
faction would be opposed by the other. 

Mary had insisted upon remaining in igno- 
rance of the details of this contention. “I’m 
going to live among those people, John,” she 
said, “‘and I intend to love them all; and I can 
begin so much better if I’m not prejudiced 
against any one.” 

So they had put all care aside, and enjoyed 
their trip like two children just let loose from 
school. But as they clambered up and down 
the steep streets of Deadwood, they felt rather 
than saw a change come over the brightness of 
the day. 

It was as if a thin gray veil covered the sky, 
making the sun look cold and wan. There 
was something so depressing about it that they 
were glad to find their carriage waiting at the 
hotel door, with their enormous trunk already 
strapped on behind, and the driver ruefully 
considering its size. “But I guess the team 
can drag it,’’ he said to himself. 

“Got plenty of shawls?’”’ he asked, as he 
piled great fur robes into the carriage. “You'll 
need ’em all before we get there.” 

In less than an hour they began unstrapping 
their shawls and tucking the robes closer about 
them. The veil over the sky was now a thick 
cloud; the sun had vanished; the mountains 
grew blacker, and the sigh of the wind in the 
pines made them shiver. 

A few fine flakes of snow .came wavering 
down; then, as they turned a corner of the 
mountain, there was a sudden flurry of snow, 
and the storm was upon them, swift and | 
blinding. 

The road wound in and out among the steep 
hiils, and deep drifts formed in an incredibly 
short time, as the wind howled through the | 
ravines. The driver, alert and careful, was 
fully occupied with his horses. John wrapped 
his wife closely, and held the robes about her, 
making light of the danger, and inwardly 
reproaching himself for not having taken the 
advice of those who knew the climate. 

They had left Deadwood at an hour which 
would ordinarily have left them ample time to 
complete the drive before dark ; but the storm 


brought dusk, and before five o’clock they were | 


floundering through obscurity, with steep rocks 
on one side, and a sharp declivity on the other. 
The road grew worse, and the carriage rolled | 
badly. Suddenly it lurched heavily ; it seemed 
as if they must go crashing down the steep. 
The horses started, stopped, started again; 
the driver braced himself. Then the carriage 


| above, brilliant white beneath, and all about, 
in bold relief, the black, pine-covered hills and 
mountains. About five in the afternoon they 
saw in a valley before them the little village, 
all its windows red with the rays of the setting 
sun. 

“There’s Bear Creek straight ahead, and I 
wish you joy in your new home,” Harvey 
Rollins said, turning in his seat to shake hands 
heartily with them both. 

As they drove into the town, Mary, seeing 
the eager, curious faces at every window, 
realized that she was “the minister’s wife,” 
and, in a sense, public property. Somewhat 
appalled, she shrank back into the sleigh and 
under the robes until only a little of her rosy 
face was visible, as they drove on past the 
court-house and the stores, across the wooden 
bridge over the small, swift creek, and up the 


| righted itself suddenly, and they went on. 
| The driver spoke encouragingly to his horses, 
‘and John and his bride breathed again. 

At last they saw lights, showing like halos 
through the swirling snow. A few minutes | 
later the driver ‘pulled up at a hotel, and the 
numbed travelers were helped to alight. 

Mary turned to the back of the carriage. | 
“OQ John,” she cried, “the trunk!” The) 
| broken straps swung at the back, but the huge 
| trunk was gone. 

“That was what saved us!’’ the driver said, 

| in a tone of conviction. ‘I’ve been wondering 

| all the time why we didn’t go down into the 

ravine that time. We would have if those 

straps hadn’t broken.” 

| “Tt saved our lives, dear,” John repeated 

later; but Mary could not be consoled. 
“All our worldly goods, John!’ she said, 


| 








“THE LITTLE TABLE WAS SET FOR TWO.” 


| half- laughing, half-crying. “All that you| hill toward the church. Mary shuddered as 
| endowed me with, all I’ve saved and scrimped she saw it, standing bare and alone, without 
to get—tablecloths and napkins and towels— | fence or tree or bush, flanked at the back by an 
all our wedding presents and everything— | enormous woodpile, and at the side by a tiny 
gone! You won’t have to keep house, so fou’ll | house. 

| only miss your clothes, but that’ll be bad “That Must be our home,” was her quick 
enough!” Now she was crying outright. thought, and she shuddered again. 

The storm raged all night, and inthemorning| The side of the house was turned toward 
the little town was completely snow-bound. | the street, and in front of the door, which was 
To recover the trunk was out of the question. | exactly in the middle, was a small, square 

Toward evening a sleigh came into the place, | | platform. The dooryard was bare of shrubs, 
| and stopped at the hotel. “Had something of | grasses or trees. 

a storm down this way, didn’t you?” the; The minister alighted and held out his arms 
driver said, facetiously, to the clerk. “Didn't | to his wife as the sleigh stopped. She smiled 
snow down a minister for Bear Creek, did it?’’ | bravely, but she could not speak. It seemed 

“‘Sure!’’ the clerk replied. ‘‘He’s here.” to her that she must gasp for breath. Wave 

A few minutes later the minister and his after wave of homesickness swept over her, 
wife met the first of their flock, Harvey Rollins, | and left her eyes full of their salt spray, and 
and it was soon arranged that they should go | she stumbled so that John took her in his 
| on with him in the morning. arms and lifted her into the house. 

“The road gets better all the way up,” There warmth and brightness wrapped them 





he 


said. “We didn’t have much snow at Bear | about from crackling stove and sunset glow. 
Creek.” | There was a pretty carpet on the floor, and 
So, after making arrangements to have a plenty of shelves for books, and some plain 


| search made for their trunk as soon as the | furniture. 

|roads were broken out, the young couple| “Oh, how good!” Mary said, softly, kneeling 

| started on the last stage of their journey. | down before the little stove to warm her hands. 
The scene was very beautiful—brilliant blue | “But this isn’t all!’ John made answer. 


The best may 
as | Yh, 


“‘Here’s a door—let’s explore. 
be yet to come.”” He opened the door. 
my prophetic soul !”’ 

At that Mary sprang up and followed him 
into the tiniest kitchen she had ever seen. A 
bright fire was burning there, too, and the 
teakettle sang and steamed. The little table 
was set for two. 

“Who can have done all this and vanished 
so quickly?” Mary said, peeping into the 
bedroom, half expecting to find some one there. 
“T know! It must have been that little teacher 
that Mr. Rollins called a ‘brick.’ I saw some 
one run up the hill and vanish into the 
schoolhouse as we came across the bridge, but 
I didn't think of it then.” 

Up in her schoolroom, as she prepared to 
leave, the little teacher watched the minister 
and his wife go in and shut their door. Then 
she went back and sat down and laid her head 
on her desk. “O God,” she prayed, “help 
them, some way, to straighten out this tangle !’’ 

As no one else would take the lead, she had 
taken it upon herself to see that the little 
parsonage was made habitable. She had gone 
first to Mr. Howard, the head of the friendly 
forces, and obtained from him a contribution 
for the new carpet. Then she had gone to Mr. 
Nelson, of the opposition. Mr. Nelson had 
hesitated when she told her errand, and looked 
red and awkward, and all but put down his 
name, when Mrs. Nelson spoke out for him. 

“No, Miss Farr,” she said, decisively. 
“Just go to the people who would have a new 
minister. We didn’t want any change. Now 
let them take care of him.” 

“Just so, just so,’ said Mr. Nelson, his 
courage returned. ‘“‘Let them take care of 
him.” 

It was so everywhere. The Nelsons had 
their following, and the Howards theirs; 
indeed, the church was about equally divided, 
and the talking on both sides was very free. 

Little Miss Farr feared that she had made 
matters worse instead of better, and dropped 
several tears on the minister’s kindlings as she 
made the fires that afternoon. 

“An old, senseless quarrel! Nobody really 
knows the beginning of it,”’ she said to herself. 
“‘Why couldn’t the Howards and the Nelsons 
have had it out among themselves, and done 
with it, years ago!’”’ But the kindlings blazed 
up just then, in spite of the tears, and her 
hope revived. 

Before Harvey Rollins took his team to the 
stable he drove around to his mother’s house, 
and told that good lady the story of the lost 
trunk. Bear Creek had no daily paper, but it 
had Mrs. Rollins, and before dark all the town 
knew the story. 

“Poor child!” said kind-hearted Mrs. 
Howard. “Lost all her wedding finery; had 
all her linen and everything packed in it, I 
suppose.”’ 

She went straight to her linen closet and 
began to count out towels and napkins, laying 
a good tablecloth at the bottom of the basket. 

Mrs. Nelson heard the news a few minutes 
later, but she hardened her heart. ‘Their 
troubles have begun a little sooner than I 
expected, that’s all!” she said. ‘“‘Well, let the 
Howards take care of them.” 

But in spite of herself, her thoughts would 
go traveling back to the time when she had 
come there, a bride, twenty years before. She 
had come to just such another tiny house, and 
it had looked as bare, and then she had opened 
her trunks, and taken out her wedding gifts, 
and put the pretty, “homey”’ things about, and 
the sight of them had eased the homesick ache. 

“T don’t suppose she has even a tablecloth,” 
she thought. “Of course everything of that 
kind was in the trunk. And they are poor, of 
course,” — after an interval,—‘“‘and I don’t 
suppose there’s a person in town could spare a 
tablecloth as well as I; there’s that new one | 
just hemmed, against the spring cleaning.” 

She rose and went slowly to her linen press, 
and took from a drawer the glossy cloth, and 
counted out a dozen napkins. She hesitated a 
few moments, looking out into the twilight. 
It had been easy to harden her heart before 
she saw that little, shrinking figure and shy, 
girlish face, as the sleigh sped by; but now— 
| she threw on a shawl and hurried out with her 
| bundle, as if afraid of changing her mind. 

But others had been before her. 

Hungry and tired, the minister and his wife 
| were refreshed by the sight of the tea-table. 
Mary quickly made the tea, for the caddy and 
the pot stood side by side upon the hearth, 
and they sat down and ate, forgetting all their 
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worries for the moment in the joy of their first | 
meal together in their new home. 

“‘Will you have something more, John ?”” Mary 
asked, mischievously, at last. 

He looked around and laughed. “Upon my 
word! Nothing left but a little butter, is 


there?” 

“Better eat that,” Mary suggested; “‘then 
you'll have the right to kiss the cook.” 

“Thank you! I'll wait until to-morrow for 


that,” he retorted, and Mary began to clear away 
the supper things very busily. 

“How silly we are!” she said. Then she 
stopped. “Oh, I’ve begun to miss the trunk 
already!” she went on. “Here I have no 
apron. How can I wash the dishes without 
an apron?” 

“Never mind!” John said. ‘“Here’s a towel 
to pin around you to-night, and to-morrow we'll 
visit the stores.” 

“With our poor little bit of money!’’ she 
wailed. “Oh, why —”’ 

“Hush, dear,’’ he said, gently. 

The towel was pinned on, and the dishes ready 
to wash, when they heard a knock at the door, 
and Mrs. Rollins announced herself. 

The cretonne-covered lounge, over which the 
little teacher had pounded her fingers to a jelly, 
all but collapsed under Mrs. Rollins’s motherly 
figure as she sat down, but her first words caused 
Mary to fly to her and hug her vigorously. 

“My son told me about your losing your | 
trunk,” she said, ‘‘and I just thought to myself, | 
‘I don’t s’pose that poor child’s got so much as | 
an apron to do up her work in to-night.’ So I 
brought you over a couple,” and she unrolled 
two ample checked ones. 

Mary unpinned the towel and waved it in the 
air, but just as she began to thank Mrs. Rollins, 
there came another knock. | 

A little girl stood in the door. ‘Mamma said | 
to tell you how sorry she was, and would these | 
be any help to you?” she said, like a little parrot, 
smiling shyly up at Mary, and giving her a 
bundle of neatly hemmed tea towels. 

As she disappeared into the darkness a young 
girl took her place. It was Maggie Hay, Harvey 
Rollins’s sweetheart. “I didn’t think you’d 
want to work around in the morning in your 
nice dress,” she said, blushing, ‘‘so I asked 
Harvey if he thought you could wear one of my 
wrappers, and he said yes. So I’ve brought you 
one. It isn’t very nice, but if it'll help you out 
I'll be glad.” 

The little reception lasted for an hour or more, 
and John was kept busy running from the front 
door to the back, until Mary said, ‘‘Well, if this 
is only the friendly faction, this must be a large 
church.” 

But it was no faction at all. Kindness of 
heart had outweighed prejudice, and every one, 
wished to have a hand in the pleasant work. 
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unlocked it with trembling fingers, and laughed | 
and cried as she took out the well-remembered 
things. 

She never stopped until the bottom was reached, | 
and she sat in the midst of heaps of articles as | 
varied as the contents of a bazaar. Then she | 
patted the old trunk affectionately. 

“I’m glad you’re back,’”’ she said, musingly, 
“but I can’t say I’m sorry you were lost, you 
dear old missionary!” And the minister looked 
up from his writing and said, “Amen!” 

FANNY L. BRENT. 
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CAUTION. 


Say, wouldst thou guard thy son, 
That sorrow he may shun? 
Begin at the beginning 

And let him keep from sinning. 


From the Italian. 


> 





Iko’s Fish Story. 
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O let the child go,” said Aunt Allie. | 
LD “Old Mr. Pardee is down there; he’ll 
look after him. There is not the} 
slightest chance of his coming to any harm if he | 
behaves himself. Run along, honey, and bring 
us a great big fish for dinner!” 

“Very well, Iko, you may go!” sighed 
mamma, anxiously, “but I will not have you sit | 
with your legs hanging over the edge of the 
wharf. Now promise me you will be careful.” | 

“Yes’m,” said Iko. He was already half-way 
down the garden path. 

‘And oh! Iko! listen to me!” 

Iko paused obediently, but there was a slight 
indication of impatience in the way he twitched 
his shoulders. 

“Walk down between the freight-car rails.” 

“Yes’m!” 

“You make a perfect baby of that child,” said 
Aunt Allie, severely. ‘‘He’s a regular little old 
maid now.” 

“TIko is shy,” mamma assented, quietly, ‘and 





I suppose he is old-fashioned from having lived 


That was not all. During the next few days 
people who had scarcely spoken for several years 
met unexpectedly in the minister’s parlor or 
kitchen, and were obliged to hide their feelings 





before the minister’s unsuspecting little wife, 
who was so grateful and so happy. Some of 
them, very much surprised to find that they had 
no feelings that needed to be hidden, walked 
down the hill side by side. 

At the first prayer-meeting which the new 
minister led, Mr. Howard whispered to him, as 
he passed the hymn-books, that there were 
people there who had not been at a prayer-meeting 
in years. When it was over, and the elders 
were conferring with the minister, his wife went 
back to where Mrs. Nelson and Mrs. Howard 
were standing in awkward silence close together, 
and said to both: 

“Do you suppose our little house will hold all 
these people? You have all been so good to us, 
and we should like to have you break bread with 
us—or cake,” she added, mischievously, “for 
Mrs. Nelson sent in a lovely one to-day, and I 
was just taking my first one out of the oven; 
and it was a success, too. So if you two ladies 
will come over and help me make the coffee, 
we'll have a little feast right now.” 

The kitchen was small and the fire was hot. 
It was a good place for thawing, and Mrs. 
Nelson and Mrs. Howard seemed glad that it 
was so. 

A few minutes later the little house swarmed 
with people. The cretonne-covered lounge 
groaned under six women. The window-sills 
and’ the floor were occupied, and even standing 
room was hard to find. 

There was no room for coldness or stiffness, 
and to every one but the unconscious Mary it 
was a never-to-be-forgotten sensation to see Mrs. 
Nelson and Mrs. Howard following her de- 
votedly. with sugar and cream and cake. It 
seemed as if the last of the feud vanished that 
night with the cake and the coffee, and certain it 
is that the next day a new life began for the | 
little church. 

It grew and prospered as it never had before, 
and the minister gave thanks every day for the | 
loss of the trunk. Strangely. enough, the trunk | 
seemed to have vanished from the world. When 
the melting snow permitted a search to be made, | 
it was gone, and no advertising reached it. | 

Nearly a year later the minister was called to | 








almost exclusively with grown people; but he | 
is not afraid of anything, and his tenacity of | 
purpose is sometimes quite astonishing.” 

Aunt Allie smiled skeptically as she bent over 
her sewing, but wisely said nothing.. 

Meanwhile, Iko—whose name was Isaac, by | 
the way, and a very good name it is for a fisher- | 
man—was walking as fast as his thin little legs | 
could carry him down the middle of the long | 
steamboat wharf, and between the wooden rails | 
on which the flat freight-car traveled down and | 
back twice a day. At the landing the wharf | 
widened and made room for a shed which opened 
on both sides to let the primitive railway pass 
through, and beyond, framed in by the opening 
of the shed, was old Mr. Pardee, in the blazing 
sunshine, perched upon a cluster of posts which 
projected above the floor of the wharf. | 

A nervous flush spread over Iko’s delicate, | 
dark face as he approached the broad landing. 
He had not yet made the acquaintance of Mr. 
Pardee, and the figure on the posts did not look 
sociable. 

The old man wore a coarse blue cotton shirt, 
discolored in spots, and very patchy trousers ; 
his head and shoulders were covered by a great 
hat of rough, country straw, and all that Iko 
could see of his face was a pair of thin lips, 
exhibited in profile, closed, but making a slow, 
grinding motion indicative of tobacco. 

Iko paused within a few paces of the posts, 
clutched his own hat from his head shyly, and 
gazed with wretched uncertainty at the imper- 
turbable old man. When some ten or twelve 
seconds had elapsed the great hat began to 
revolve upon the bent shoulders, and the withered, 
sunburnt face and small, bright eyes of Mr. 
Pardee were slowly turned upon the little boy; | 
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a hook before, and the little pieces of meat 
persisted in dropping off before they touched the 
water. He grew redder and more clumsy after 
each unsuccessful attempt; once he pricked his 
finger with the hook, and from time to time he 
cast side glances of mortification and woe at the 
silent fisherman on the posts. 

A fter the little fishing-rod had been jerked back 
several times, Mr. Pardee, who had appeared to 
be oblivious of what was going on below him, 
descended from his perch, took the rod from Iko, | 
swept aside the scraps of raw beef Aunt Allie | 
had provided as bait, hung a piece of catfish .on | 
the hook, and led the boy around to one side of 
the wharf, where the shed cast a parallelogram 
of shade upon the flooring; then, having first 
east the line over with a carelessness that made 
lko tremble for the bait, he returned to his own 
sunny pedestal. All this he did without a word. 

Iko, being a polite child,;wanted to say, 
“Thank you,” but the silence of this peculiar old 
man choked the fountain of speech within him, 
and he found himself incapable of uttering a 
sound. The air quivered hotly over by the shore 
and along the tops of the outlying bath-houses. 
The sunlight on the water hurt Iko’s eyes, and | 
he drew his hat over his face. The heat and the 
stillness made him drowsy. 

He wondered if old Mr. Pardee was annoyed 
with him for coming down to fish. He wondered 
which parts of those queer trousers had belonged 
to them when they were first made, and if that 
blue shirt had ever been washed. He wondered 
if Mr. Pardee was warm out there in the sun, or 
if he was like the salamanders mamma had told 
him about—those strange fairy creatures who 
were fireproof. 

He wondered, oh, a great many vague, sleepy 
things, that grew sleepier and sleepier all the 
time, till suddenly his body gave an unexpected 
little jump,—as one’s body will sometimes when 
one is just on the point of going to sleep,—and 
he lifted his hat and discovered that the parai- 
lelogram of shade. had quite perceptibly shifted | 
its position and he was on the edge of the 
sunshine. 

He stood up to move to a better place, and as 
he did so, something at the other end of his line 
gave a desperate jerk and pulled him at a brisk | 
trot over to the edge of the wharf. He clung to | 
the rod with both hands and held back as much | 
as he could, but the fish on the end of the line | 
tugged mightily. Once he saw a big muzzle bob | 
out of the water, and a tail swirled up as the fish | 
went down again. 

Iko’s dreamy brown eyes were filled with the | 
light of battle, and a grim expression settled | 
about his mouth. He had stopped himself within 
about two feet of the edge of the wharf, and he 
dug his heels into a crack between two planks, 
but the fish pulled him over on his toes, and he 
was obliged to take a step forward in order to 
keep his balance. Try as he might, he could not 
lift the fish an inch out of the water, but he could 
hang on to the pole, and he did so; his little 
knuckles were white and glassy with the gtrain. 

He rocked back and forth and took another | 
step forward. He was perilously near the edge, | 
his eyes looked as if they were starting out of 
his head, and his mouth was tight shut, stub- 
bornly. Decidedly, mamma was correct when 
she said that “‘at times [ko showed an astonishing 
tenacity of purpose.” 

He made a feeble and entirely useless attempt 
to lift the fish up, and once more began to rock 
back and forth. As he swayed forward he could 
see the water and the green, slimy post against 
which he must inevitably strike his head if he 
should go over. 

As he swayed back the sky went round dizzily. 
Then he went forward again and there was a 
singing in his ears. Instinctively he put his foot 
out to take another step, but he knew that he 
was walking straight off into space — down, 








down. But still he clung to the pole. 

Just at this exciting moment old Mr. Pardee’s 
left hand gripped Iko’s ecllar and hurled iim 
backward, anywherc, anyhow, out 
danger, and old Mr. Pardee’s right hand 
gave that fishing-pole a sweep and a 
swing that sent 
the fish up against 
the side of the 
shed with a pro- 
digious slap. 

“Lawdy, law- 
dy!” said old Mr. 
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had not strength enough to move; Mr. Pardee 
had accomplished his deliverance with no gentle 
hand. At last, after much blinking and staring, 
he became conscious of the fact that he had 
caught a redfish, the largest he had ever seen, 
and moreover, the very first fish he had caught 
in all his life. 

In all his life! A picture of the dark water 
and the slimy green post flashed into his mind, 
and he shuddered. Suppose Mr. Pardee had not 
arrived in time to pull him back, what would 
have happened ? 

‘The possible answer to this question took a 
strong hold upon Iko’s imagination. He looked 
up at the homely old fisherman, and a sensation 
of gratitude and excitement swelled within him, 
making him joyful and all aglow. Yes, this old 
man had saved his life! 

He touched the fish lovingly along its gleaming 
side, and as he did so a way to express his 
gratitude came into his mind. His eyes sparkled 
over the vision of self- 
sacrifice which had burst \ 
upon him. Yes, he would 
give the fish to Mr. Pardee. | 

Perhaps,—here the eyes f 





grew a little troubled,— perhaps the old man 
would lend it to him afterward for a few minutes, 
so that he could show it to mamma and Aunt 
Allie. 

He lifted the fish, and pressed it against his 
shirt-front with one hand, to keep it from slipping 
out of his grasp, and with the other hand he 
took off his hat ; then he approached Mr. Pardee, 
and said: 

“IT am very much obliged to you, sir! If it 
hadn’t been for you I should have been drowned.” 
He gulped over the unpleasant word, and con- 
tinued, “1 want to give you my fish, please, to— 
to remember me by. I can catch another.” 

“Put on your hat,” said Mr. Pardee. 

Iko did so, and waited. He was accustomed 
to being thanked for his gifts, and this uncon- 
ventional abruptness disconcerted him. 

Mr. Pardee leaned his own rod against a post, 
| spat emphatically upon the water, rose, and took 
| the fish from Iko. Then he produced a piece of 
| cord from his pocket and slipped it through the 
| creature’s gills. 

“This fish,”’ said he, “is the biggest fish ever 
been caught here sence 1 forgit when; and I’m 
eighty. If you ketch another like it in the next 
forty year I’ll give ye a dollar.” 

Iko, confused and humbled, and wondering 
why his innocent remark should so suddenly 
appear to be an unwarrantable boast, stood first 
on one foot and thenon the other, while the old 
gentleman fastened a piece of stick crosswise to 
the string for a handle. 

“Does your paw come over to-night on the 
boat ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Iko, meekly. 

“Well, you give this here fish to him with old 
Mr. Pardee’s compliments and say his boy is a 
fisherman by nature and a bawn gentleman. 
Here, take it.” 

“Oh!” said Iko; “oh!” and stood with mouth 
and eyes wide open. 

Wz “Come again!” said Mr. Pardee. 
As Iko had not signified any intention of 
going home, this remark seemed to partake 
of the nature of a dismissal. He looked at 
his benefactor uncertainly for a moment, and 
then saying, “‘I will, I certainiy will!” he turned 
and began to run down the wharf as rapidly. as 

the heavy fish would allow. 

“Great boy, that!’ observed old Mr. Pardee, 
as he settled himself once more on his posts. 
“He can catch another one! He can, can he? 
Lawdy, lawdy!” And he laughed an aged, 





Pardee ; “I like to cackling laugh. LORENCE CONVERSE. 
swallowed my 
cad!” —_——_<-oo— 
“Id have never 
let go! Never!” Good Stock. 
said Iko, blinking, Arthur Tappan, who was so prominent in 
and crawling on mercantile and philanthropie circles thirty years 
his hands and ago, and who died in 1865, having lived long 
knees toward the enough to see the triumph of the principles he 
fish. supported, came of such good stock that no one 
“Lawdy, law- ean wonder at his firmness in times of difficulty 
dy!” murmured and danger. His father was so constant an 
Mr. Pardee again, attendant upon public worship that one Sunday, 


as he examined 
the fish. He meas- 
ured it from mouth to tail with a piece of string, | 
lifted it up, clicked his teeth together in some | 


a distant ranch to see a sick man, and when he | after which, with no change of expression, no| mysterious fashion, and said: ““Ump, um!” 


returned Mary saw, strapped on the back of 
the buckboard, a trunk,—the trunk,—rusted, | 
weather-beaten, disreputable, but unopened. 


stopping of that relentless, grinding motion of the | 
lips, they were as slowly turned back again. 
Iko, hopelessly embarrassed, began to fumble 


Then he returned to his cluster of posts, and | 
Iko was left alone with his treasure. 


He knelt beside it for a long while. He was | 


They dragged it into the parlor, and Mary | with his fishing-tackle, but he had never baited | really so shaken, both in mind and body, that he| At a time when everybody was in the habit of 


when he was fatigued from a journey and 
remained at home, a townsman said to his wife, 
on returning from the morning service, ‘‘Mr. 
Tappan is dead.” 

“Dead!’’ she exclaimed. 
How did you hear?” 

“Well,” said he, “I suppose he is dead. He 
was not at chureh!’’ 


“When did he die’ 
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using spirits, Mr. Tappan never allowed strong 
drink to appear upon his table. He was once 
entertaining a young minister from a neighboring 
town, and in the morning the visitor took a flask 
from his pocket and said: 

“Friend Tappan, if you will furnish me with 
some water, I will prepare us a drink before 
break fast.’’ 

The frankly expressed surprise and the grief 
of the host made such an impression on the 
young preacher that in after life he reminded 
Mr. Tappan of the incident, saying, “I gave up 
that bad practice immediately.” 

But stanch as the father was in principle and 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| she did wish he would join in their plans and | by Laura, “to keep up appearances,” that young 
fun. As the day approached, he was more and | lady said, but as often as possible alone or with 


Christmas plans of his own ; and when Christmas | “I’m almost out of resources,” Laura confided 
morning came, the presents they shyly gave him | to her father one afternoon, when she had seen 
were rather awkwardly received, because he had | her mother start down-town with one of the 
nothing for them, and his silence seemed to neighbors. ‘It’s a good thing the time is nearly 
repress the merriment even of the little ones, | up.” 
while Laura and her mother felt it keenly. | doll, and singing as she worked. 

“It sha’n’t be so this year!” she said to| Laura wasvery happy inthosedays. Christmas 
herself, as the train pulled into the ugly, big had always been a happy time, but now it was 
depot, and she saw them all pressing a ese 
for the first sight of her. And when her father! ways. She set Kitty to practising carols, and | 
lifted her from the platform and she felt his dragged Fred out after school to gather ever- | 
greens and holly to decorate the house. And 





| Williams 
| Nicholas lies seventy miles out at sea,—to bring 
more outside their gay circle, because he had no | one of the other children. 


She was painting a little crib for the baby- | 


perfect, and her happiness ran over in a thousand | 
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had gone to San Nicholas,— San 
away the Indians, about twenty of them, who 
lived there. A tempest fell upon the island as 
the schooner drew near, and to land was very 
difficult ; all was wild hurry and confusion; the 
vessel was in danger, and the Indians were 
making a “‘flitting’ for life. So it was not 
remarkable that, as they were putting out to sea, 
one young mother should find her child had been 
left behind. She thought it had been brought 
aboard in a sailor’s arms. 

When she discovered the truth she was frantic. 
She prayed the captain to turn back, but he said 








practice, Arthur’s mother seems to have been an | arms around her, she hastily repented of every 
even more remarkable character. She was a thought of him which might have been fault- 
little woman, but she possessed uncommon | finding, and held only to her resolution. 

courage and resolution. She was awakened one | She was sitting on her father’s bench in the 
night by a noise in the sitting-room, and feeling shop at the back of the lot, a few days after her 
sure that a burglar had entered the house, quietly | return. “Swish! Swish!” went his plane, and 
rose and confronted him—to find a member of | she caught the long, curling shavings and stuck 
the family who had come home late. |them in her hair, as she had done as a child. 

When the British army, under Burgoyne, had | Her father looked up and smiled. 
entered New York, and men were called from “Looks as if school-teaching would never 
Massachusetts to Saratoga to oppose it, she | make you dignified,’’ he said. 
hastily buckled on her husband’s accoutrements; ‘‘I hope not,” she answered, promptly. Then | 
for him. ‘Hurry off, my husband,” some one | she said, “What are you going to do for 
heard her say ; “‘I’mafraid you will be too late!’’ | Christmas, papa?’ 

But the most beautiful instance of her courage; The smile left his face. “I’ve nothing to| 
and serenity belongs to the time when her | give,” he said. “I did want to give you that 
daughter, a dearly beloved child, was found dead | wheel I’ve talked of so long, and Fred a camera, 
in her bed. It was Sunday, and to the surprise | but I can’t. It’s been rather a bad year, but I 





her father worked day and night, almost, pleading 
“an extra pressure.” 

At last Christmas eve came. After supper 
they all helped to set the table for breakfast, and 
spread over it the Christmas cloth, a great square 
of muslin that reached to the floor all around. 
Next morning, while the children were bobbing 
about in her way with queer, lumpy packages 
in their hands, lifting a corner or an edge of 
the cloth and depositing the bundle on the 
table or floor underneath it, Mrs. Arm- 
strong was surprised to see her husband 
come in with his hands full of bundles, 
and deposit them with as much mystery 
as the children did theirs. 

She stopped and looked at him in 
sheer amazement for an instant, and 
then a burden seemed to fall from her, 











of every one, Mrs. Tappan attended church as 
usual, twice during the day. Afterward she 
said to a friend who had expressed surprise at 
her composure : 

“T could never have done it if I had not been 
so raised above self by the overwhelming sense 


hope for better times next year.” 

“Well,” said Laura, slowly, feeling that the 
time to strike had come, “‘as far as I’m concerned, 
| I’m afraid a wheel wouldn’t do me much good as 
| long as I stay in Rock Springs. There is only 
| one in town, and the man is usually pushing it 


and she felt as light-hearted as little 
Beth, who could not keep away from 
the table. As for Mr. Armstrong, he 
found himself experiencing a dozen new 
sensations, most of them pleasant, and 








of the happiness of my dear, departed child. 
My first thought was, when I saw her dead 
body, ‘Oh, what a beautiful morning this is to 
her!’ and that went with me all day.” 


up-hill or carrying it down. And if you won’t 
tell, Ill tell you a secret. I knew Fred wanted 
a camera, and so I got him one. Not as nicea 
one as you’d have given him, perhaps, but still a 
good one. It’s my one extravagance, but I 
saved up for it.’’ 

“Good girl!’”’ said her father, fondly. 

“But I didn’t mean things that cost money ; 
we don’t want you to do that. If you could give 
mother and the children each a lovely present, 
and it would only cost you about a dollar and 
some work, wouldn’t you do it?” 

He turned to look at her, her voice was so 
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A Christmas Triumph. 


AURA ARMSTRONG carefully wrapped 
3 a baby-doll in a soft little tufted blanket 
and then in white tissue-paper, and laid 
it in her trunk. ‘‘There,” she said, “that 
is the last of my, Christmas gifts. I’m really 
sorry they’re all done—or I should be if I weren’t | earnest. 
going home to-morrow.” | “Pretty safe to say yes to that,” he said. 
She gave the things in the trunk a final pat, | “But I don’t like to give unless [ can give 
and drew her chair up before the grate, still| something worth while. You know that, 
thinking about the gifts in her trunk, every one! Laura.” 
of which represented the fulfilment of some wish.| ‘Yes, 1 know,” she said, eagerly. She was 
She had begun them early, and now that an | doing her best to keep the tremble out of her 
epidemic of measles had closed her school a| voice. ‘But they would be worth while. You 
month before Christmas, and she was to go | can make such lovely things, papa, and there’s 
home at once, she was glad they were all out of | plenty of time. Now Fred was wishing just last 
the way. | night for a box to keep his drawing tools in; 








“Now I shall have plenty of time to help the and Kitty needs a music-rack; and mother— | 
others, and what a jolly time we’ll have!’ she | don’t you know of anything that mother wants ?” 
thought, smiling to herself. “Christmas is just! Laura knew well what her mother wanted, 
the loveliest time in the whole year, anyway.” but she knew also that her father knew, and she | 
Then gradually the smile faded, and a troubled | wanted him to think of it himself. ‘Why, yes,” | 
expression took its place. he said, after a little. ‘“‘She’s been talking about 

“I wonder,” she said to herself with a little | a sort of little cupboard for her medicines, but I 
sigh, “‘if it isn’t just because the happiness of _ never thought of that as a Christmas gift.” 
Christmas-time is so “T don’t know why 


fine and beautiful, not,” Laura said. 
that such a little thing “Make it extra nice. 
will spoil it? If only You couldn’t — buy | 


anything that would | 
suit her so well; she 
does love to dose us 
all.’’ 

Her father picked 
up a piece of board | 
and made a little| 
drawing ; Laura, lean- 
ing over his shoulder, 

watched, suggested, 

changed and fanned 


papa would join in 
our Christmas fun, it 
would be perfect !”” 
She sat thinking for 
a long while, and 
when at last she put 
out the light and went 
to bed, her face had 
cleared and her mind 
was evidently made 
up to some course of 


action which promised the flame of his | 
well. interest ; and when | 

The Armstrongs the bell rang they | 
were poor, “but not 


so poor as we might 
be,”’ Laura said. 
They were not so 
poor but that they 
had a pleasant home, 
and enough to wear, 
and books and a 
piano and plenty of 
fun. But Mr. Arm- 


secret out of their | 





go in to supper. 
“We must get mother 
out of the way to-mor- 
row,” Mr. Armstrong 
said next day, when 
Laura smuggled a bundle 
strong, a carpenter, of hinges and brass- 
was not able always headed tacks and cans of 
to do all that he wished for his children, and paint and stain—the purchase of the dollar he 
because he could not give costly things, he some- | had given her—into the shop. 
times withheld inexpensive things which he, ‘Mother,’ he said that evening at supper, 
might have given. “yvou’ve been talking for a long time about going 
This was especially so at Christmas-time. | over to Cousin Sarah’s to spend the day, and | 
Laura remembered, as towns and woods and | you’d better go now while your big girl’s at) 
farms flashed past her next day, and each puff of | home to do the work.” 
the engine brought her nearer home, how she| Mother looked at him with surprise, Laura 
had gone home the preceding year with happy | fancied with suspicion; so she added: “I asked 
thoughts and plans, and how she had enjoyed | papa to-day whether you hadn’t been staying at 
sharing the children’s secrets and her mother’s | home a great deal lately, and he says you have. | 
preparations, and then what a disappointment it | So if you don’t make good use of me now, it will 
had been when her father said, just as he had’ be your own fault.” 
said so many times before, ““Well, Laura, 1 So Mrs. Armstrong suspected nothing, after | 
thought I’d have got you a wheel this year, but | all, and went to spend the day with her cousin, | 
I couldn’t. Better luck next year, maybe!’ | and Laura spent more of it helping her father 
She had not been disappointed about the | than she did at the housework. 
wheel, for she knew he could not afford to get; That was the first of a great many trips that 
her one, and she did not want him to do so, but | Mrs. Armstrong made, sometimes accompanied | 


\ 


~ 
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“LAURA WATCHED, SUGGESTED, CHANGED.” 








| several things together, and understood. 


when the four children lifted the big 
cloth by its four corners, he waited with 
real anxiety the outcome of his work. 

Then there were “Ohs!” and “‘Ahs!’’ 
and low whistles and little shrieks of 
delight, and then he was showing Madge how to | 
unlock the door of her doil-cupboard, and com- 
paring his gifts with Fred, and laughing at | 
mother’s raptures over her complete little medi- 
cine cabinet, and Kitty’s enthusiasm about the 
pretty rack, and wondering why this Christmas 
was different from all the others. 

Then some one said, “Why, Laura! 
don’t you look at your own things ?”’ 

Laura looked, and there, underneath all her 
pretty gifts, was a long-wished-for photograph in | 
a beautifully carved frame of oak. In another 
minute her arm was around her father’s neck, 
and the picture, in its rich frame, was waving 
wildly in the air, while she whispered something 
in his ear. 

There was nothing to hinder their fun that 
day—the house rang with it. They sang all the 
carols a half-dozen times; they hung up the | 
wreaths; they popped corn and told stories. 
Fred slipped out by and by and brought in one 
of his schoolmates, whose home was in a distant 
state, to share the fun. 

It was father who sang bass to the carols ; who 
stood on the step-ladder and hung and rehung 
every wreath; who ate the most pop-corn and 
told the most stories. Mother wondered at first. | 
Then she looked at Laura’s happy face, and put | 


Why 





In Laura’s room at her boarding-place in 
Rock Springs hangs a photograph in a beautiful | 
frame, and underneath it is the legend, “A | 
Christmas Triumph’’—a motto which occasions 


|much curiosity, but which she never explains 


more than to say that it is a memento of her 
happiest Christmas. FrRANcES LEwIs. 
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An Indian Mother. 


FF the coast of southern California lie | 
the Santa Barbara Islands; they look | 
very near the mainland on the map, as if | 


| hanging in a tree. 


O 


far enough away from the homes and haunts of 


lonelier and more pitiful than the one Defoe | 
“made up’’ about Robinson Crusoe. 
These islands have been long uninhabited, | 


| find her. 





NIDIVER DISCOVERS THI 


LOST 


MOTHER. 


the storm was too dangerous; they might all be 
shipwrecked and drowned. The poor girl grew 
desperate, and she did what many a mother would 
be driven to do in like case; she jumped over- 
board. 

She could swim, and the last that was seen of 
her she was striking out bravely, making her 
way back to her deserted home and her baby. 
But only a moment was she visible. 

No attempt was made to reseue her. The 
schooner landed its exiles at San Pedro. At 
that time vessels were very few on the coast, and 


} : : P 
the schooner was engaged for two trips which, it 


was considered, must be made before she could 
return to look up the lost woman. On the last 
of these trips she was wrecked, and there was 
nothing bigger than canoes and fishing-boats left 
on all the lower coast. Seventy miles in an 
open boat no man cared to undertake. 

Some said both woman and child must by this 
time be dead ; some that the mother never could 
have reached the shore. Father Gonzales, how- 
ever, was one person who was not satisfied, but 
fifteen years passed before he could get anything 
done. 

The details of the searches made cannot be 
given here, but Thomas Jeffries, a man who, for 
two hundred dollars, made the first effort, did not 
But he found so many seals and otters 
that other schooners made several trips there in 
the next few years, carrying hunters and bringing 
home spoils. At last, on one of these expeditions, 
a Captain Nidiver found the print of a slender, 
naked human foot in the sand. 

“*There,”’ he said, “‘has passed the lost woman,’’ 
and he vowed he would not leave till he found 
her. He and his men now raked the island as 
with a comb. 

Soon they came on an unfinished dress of 
birds’ breasts, a beautiful thing of wonderful 
workmanship. It was in a basket of rushes 
Near a spring dried fish and 
blubber were hidden in the rocks. At last 
Nidiver himself saw the woman, wearing a dress, 
low-necked and sleeveless, like the one in the 


could hardly smooth | it would only be a pleasant afternoon’s work to | basket. When she saw him she first started to 
the traces of their | explore them in a rowboat, but in fact they are | run, then stopped and met him with friendliness. 


No one could talk to her, but with the most 


faces sufficiently to | men to have been the scene of a history stranger, | touching hospitality she set about getting a meal 


for him and his men. She had various little 
neat pens and shelters in different places. 


The saddest thing is yet to be told. When 





visited only by grazers who keep sheep on some, | they took her to the mainland many Indians 
and by trappers after otter and seal ; the sea-lions | were brought to her, and she scanned each face 
in the Cincinnati Zodlogical Gardens and in the | eagerly, but no one who could even talk to her 
New York Aquarium were lassoed here. But | was ever found. Her little tribe was scattered 
Indians used to make their home on the larger and absorbed among other “mission Indians” as 
islands, and it was when the last of the tribe | rain-drops are lost in the sea. 
were being removed to the mainland that an| She was treated with all tenderness by Captain 
accident occurred which caused a woman to/| Nidiver’s Spanish wife, who kept her and would 
spend on San Nicholas eighteen years utterly | not allow her to be made a show of; but when 
alone. |no human soul could be found who knew even 
In 1835 Spanish missionaries were busy in | her tongue, she began to droop. 
southern California civilizing, teaching and| She loved Mrs. Nidiver’s children devotedly, 
converting the Indians—not such degraded | and would tell over and over by signs how she 
beings as are now to be seen on the western | had looked and looked for her baby and never 
coast, but a skilful people who learned well how | found it. She thought the dogs on the island 
to build and farm. The fathers had done much | had devoured it. 
with the coast Indians, and now turned their eyes! The lady came to love her much, and when 
to the little tribes on the rocky islands out at sea. | she grew weak she sent for seal’s meat to try 
They made arrangements to bring them, one | and tempt her appetite with the food she was 
after another, to the mainland. The Indians | used to. The sick woman patted her hands for 
seem to have come willingly, but in one case the | “thank you,’’ but she would not eat it. Soon 
embarkation was effected with much difficulty, | she died. 
on account of a storm. Her beautiful feather gowns were sent to the 
A schooner under the command of a Captain | pope; the Nidiver family still keep some of her 
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water-tight baskets; several of her bone needles 
are treasured by a lady in San Francisco, and 
the grave of this pathetic, wonderful heroine is 
still pointed out by the priests in Santa Barbara. 
VIOLA ROSEBORO’. 
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THE DEAD WEEDS. 
When their brief and common days are flown, 
rt certain beauty from the year doth pass— 
A beauty of whose light no eye can tell 
Save that it went; and my heart knew it well. 
William Wilfrid Campbell. 


2 
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Caught by Filibusters. 


In Three Parts. — Part II. 
ANDCUFFED and jailed on board the 





H 


thought that I was not very much frightened 
when I heard the key turn in the lock behind 
me, and found myself in absolute darkness, 
afraid to move lest I step into unseen dangers. 

I was so dazed at first that I think I dared not 
move so much as an eyelash. Then I ventured 
on a single step backward, leaned against the 
door and tried to think what was best to do. 

I could feel the quivering of the vessel, and 
knew it must be rushing through the water at 
top speed. The first definite idea that came to 
me was, What if there was another collision, 
perhaps with a larger boat? My utter helpless- 
ness in such a case was very apparent. 

This was the darkest possibility which con- 
fronted me in my dungeon ; the brightest was an 
enforced trip to Cuba, with the chance of capture 
by the Spaniards—which was not very bright. 

After I had stood braced against the door for 
some time I decided to investigate my surround- 
ings, and see if I could not get a more comfortable 
position. There was no hope of setting my 
hands free, but the short chain between my 
wrists made a certain amount of movement 
possible, and [ managed to explore my pockets 
for matches, and was rewarded by two or three. 

The door and wall seemed damp, and I knew 
my shoe-sole was soaked, so at first I was at a 
loss where to strike my match; then I took out 
my pocket-knife, and holding it in one hand, 
with a good deal of difficulty succeeded at last in 
scratching the match on the bone handle of the 
knife. Faint as the light was, it at first blinded 
me, then I held it so that my hand shaded the 
flame and peered around. 

I seemed to be in a small stateroom bare of 
furniture, with but one door and with wooden 
cases piled up on the farther side. These cases 
looked solid and heavy, and I thought, probably 
contained ammunition, though they were marked 
ostentatiously, ‘builders’ hardware.” If there 
‘was a port-hole, it was covered by this pile of 
boxes. My match flickered and went out; I 
struck another but made no further discoveries. 

From below still came the clank and roar of 
the engines, and there was the same quivering 
which told of our headlong rush through the 
water. After what seemed to me a long time I 
began to notice a difference in the motion of the 
vessel. A slight roll was perceptible; then I 
knew we must have rounded Sandy Hook and 
were out in the Atlantic, and I felt somewhat 
easier about collisions. 

I was wet, cold and excited, but I was also 
tired, and although the floor was hard I sank 
down upon it and at last fell asleep, or at least 
into a doze, although it may have been a stupor 
produced by the close air of my cell; but in any 
case, I had a series of feverish and disagreeable 
dreams, ending with one in which the boxes 
came down upon me, and the ceiling was torn 


away, but when I opened my eyes and sprang | 


to my feet I saw that it was only the opening of 
the door. 

I found myself facing a man; I recognized 
his voice as that of the captain. He carried an 
ordinary ship’s lantern this time, and held it up 
and looked at me for a full half-minute. I gazed 
back at him as well as I could with my eyes 
blinking at the-lantern light. 

He was a short, heavily-built man, with deep- 
set gray eyes. He appeared like a man who was 
used to having his own way about things; still, 
there was a good-natured look about him, too. I 
guessed that he was pleased at getting safely out 
of the harbor. 

“You’re a reporter, eh?” he said at last. 

“Yes,” I answered. “I represent the Morn- 
ing Call. I should like an interview with you.” 

He knit his brows and gave me a quick glance. 
He saw that I was in sober earnest, and my 
audacity pleased him. He actually laughed. 

“Time enough for that before you leave the 
ship, I guess,” he said. “Was the man right 
when he said we pulled you up from the bottom 
with the anchor?” 

I instantly suspected what he was driving at 
and answered very coolly: “I only wish you had 
pulled my companions up at the same time. It’s 
a bad night in which to be run down. I haven’t 
much hopes of ever seeing them alive again.” 

He assumed an air of great perplexity, and 
said, “What do you mean? We have run nothing 
down. You were a stowaway, of course.” 

“IT wish I could agree with you,” I said; 


“then I shouldn’t have to say that in all proba- | 


bility half a dozen men have been drowned. 





Castlehead, all in the space of a few ; 
minutes’ time, I shall not try to have it | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


must have been very marked on the Castlehead, |of martial bearing, and I formed a very good | When the firing ceased I crawled into the stern- 


—I got part of it while hold of the anchor 
myself.” 


‘This is the first I have heard of any collision,” | 
|answered the captain, plainly uneasy at the 


position he was in. It was evident that he was 
not accustomed to lying. “It is strange that we 
were not damaged,” he added. 

“There was a slight difference in the size of 
the vessels,’ I replied, determined to make the 
most of my position. 
among the smallest about the harbor, and as you 
know, the Castlehead is of fair size, and at the 
time had on a good deal of momentum.” 

“Half-speed,”’ returned the captain, quickly 
and rather impatiently. “We were keeping a 
close lookout, our lights were all set and we were 
sounding the fog-horn at frequent intervals. 
You must know this from seeing the one and 
hearing the other.” 

I saw it would not do to push my advantage 
too far, so I simply answered, “Personally I 
neither saw nor heard anything till you were 
upon us. But of course I was not on the | 
Castlehead, and can’t dispute what you say. 
Anyhow, I suspect the Stuyvesant went down 
with all on board except myself.” H 

“IT am sorry to hear it,’ he returned. “But | 
we were all shipshape and going half-speed.” I | 
saw that what he had done, and especially that | 
I knew how it was done, made him very uneasy. 

For the first time since he came in I 
thought of my handcuffs. Raising them 
I said, “Captain, now that I’ve ex- 
plained myself I shall expect you to 
relieve me of these, and take me up on 
deck. My boarding the Castlehead 
was an accident, but now that I am 
here, as a representative of the Call, I 
shall expect good treatment.” 

He looked at me a moment and then 
answered, “Well, I don’t know why you 
shouldn’t have it.” 

He took a key from his pocket, 
unlocked my handcuffs and then went 
on, “The Morning Call men are enter- 
prising at getting the news, but this 
time one of them is going to havea hard 
time delivering it. You will go with us 
to the end of the voyage. And now 
that we are out and away, and there is 
no more danger of our being stopped, I 
don’t know why I should make any 
secret of who and what we are and 
where we’re going. 

“The newspapers have guessed pretty 
nearly right,”’ he went on ; “‘we’re loaded 
with arms and ammunition for the 
Cuban insurgents. I’m an American 
and the crew is miscellaneous, as usual, 
but General Moreto and a hundred 
Cuban volunteers are also on board. I 
don’t consider that I’m doing anything 
wrong. I’m helping along the cause of 
freedom, that’s all. It isn’t my fault 
that there are neutrality laws.” 

It occurred to me that any man, 
feeling the working of a certain law, 
might plead that it was not his fault 
that it existed, but I refrained from comment. | 

“Now, I'll tell you what I’ll do with you,” 
continued the captain; “if you wilt promise to| 
obey orders, write nothing until you are on land | 
and then only the truth, and if by some chance | 
we are overhauled by the authorities, to allow 
yourself instantly to be locked up below till we 
are clear of them and to make no effort to com- 
municate with them, then I give you the liberty 
of the ship.” 

“T can readily promise all you ask, captain,” I 
answered. “I should write nothing but the 
truth in any case, and as for obeying orders and 
allowing myself to be locked up, you have the 
power to attend to those points whether I consent | 
or not.” 

The captain smiled; then he said, ‘Of course, | 
but it’s pleasanter to have everything voluntary | 
and agreeable. I give you the liberty of the | 
Castlehead. I may or may not see fit to land | 
you in Cuba, and if we are captured by the | 
Spanish you will have to take your chances with 
the rest of us.” 

“Thank you, captain,” I answered, and the | 
next moment he led me up on deck. 

I found that it was not only daylight, but eight 
o’clock in the morning. The fog was still dense, 
but we were going ahead at full speed as before. | 
Except for a long, gentle swell the sea was calm. | 

The captain paid no further attention to me, 
and I wandered about the steamer at will. The 
greater part of the crew, under the direction of 
the second officer, were busy stowing away the 
cargo, much of which seemed to have been 
promiscuously dumped on the deck and down 
the hatchways at the last moment. 

I noticed that the men were an unusually sullen 
and abandoned-looking lot. Scattered about in 
groups here and there, talking volubly and gestic- 
ulating earnestly, were the Cuban volunteers. 

I wandered about for an hour, keeping my eyes 
open for everything, but taking no written notes. 
I encountered General Moreto and introduced 
myself. He already knew of my presence, and 
after laughing at the way I came, and a little at 
my appearance,—I was still somewhat damp and 


“The tug Stuyvesant was 











Surely you felt the shock of the collision,—it | unfriendly. He was a slender, black-eyed man 


very much bedraggled,—he chatted pleasantly 
and told me much of his hopes for the insurgent 
cause. He knew that our paper was not 


| somewhat. 


|on deck. At eleven o’clock the Cubans had all 


| seeing me. 
| one, tiptoeing their way along the deck. As the 


| Opinion of him. 


It wanted precisely eighteen minutes of ten 
o’clock when there was a shock which was felt 
throughout the whole ship, and the machinery 


| stopped. A moment later I saw the captain and 


first officer hurrying below. Instantly all was 
excitement among the Cubans, but the general 
sprang forward, gave a few orders, and soon had 


| them lined up along either side of the deck. 


The fog still held, and up to this time we had 


| been hurrying along as fast as ever. For twenty 
| minutes we rocked idly on the long swell. 


Then 
the screw began to revolve slowly, forcing us 
ahead enough for steerage-way, and not much 
more. The general, who had gone below in the 
meantime, returned, and happening to pass me 
stopped and said: “A slight accident to the 
machinery, that is all. We shall have to run 
slowly while repairs are being made.” 

For the next four hours we merely crept along. 
The captain appeared once or twice, and his face 
wore a troubled look. Soundings were taken 
constantly, and I think our course was changed 
At two o’clock the engines were 
stopped and the anchor was let go. I thought 
we must be close in, as I had noticed that the 
soundings had constantly shown less depth. 

Nothing more was seen of the captain, or the 
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| Sheets and said : 

“Pull ahead, boys; we’ll make it !”’ 
“Aye, aye, sir,” answered one of them. 
we'd ’a’ made it just as well without you.” 

It was not many minutes before the sound of 
the breakers on the beach came to our ears. The 
men pulled straight ahead. It was too dark and 
thick to make any choice of landing-place possible. 
Soon we were close in. One of the men thrust 
| down his oar, and got bottom. They stopped 
rowing, and tried to go in on a swell. 

They missed it. The boat drove in, grounded, 
swung round and the next swell rolled it over, 
picked us up, swept in with us and threw us 
upon the hard sand, wet as drowned rats and 
choking with salt water, and with the breath of 
life half-knocked out of us by the shock. 

HARRY V. MARR. 
(To be continued, December 234d.) 
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A Short Cut. 


RANK PRATT was working at a “‘word- 
F hunt.” A manufacturer of soap had 
offered a prize for the longest list made 
from the letters in its name, and Frank decided 





first officer, but the sounds which came from the 


| direction of the engine-room indicated that they | 





“TI INTRODUCED MYSELF.” 


were pushing forward the repairs with energy. 
| Darkness closed down early, and the fog clung. 
No anchor or other lights were set, nor was the | 
| fog-horn sounded. 

During the evening I spent most of my time 


gone to their bunks. Part of the crew were in 
the engine-room, and the others had come up 
from working in the hold only a little time before. 

I had been standing close in the shadow of the 
deck-house some time when I became aware that 
a little knot of the crew were a few feet away 
in whispered conversation. I could not hear 
what they said, but I thought it suspicious. They 
| moved aft, and as I followed them cautiously in | 
| the shadow, I saw that there were four of them. 
They stopped and whispered again near the| 
stern, then three of them went away, but the 
fourth remained. 

He did not move for fifteen minutes, nor did I ; 
indeed, I knew I could not do so without his 
Then the others came back, one by 





last one came up they all leaped into a boat which 
| swung from the davits, and began loosening the | 
rope. I saw it meant a desertion, and without 
waiting for another thought sprang forward. 

One of the men reached out and gave me such 
a push that I sprawled on the deck. I jumped to 
my feet as quickly as I had gone down. The 
ropes ran through the pulleys, and the boat shot 
down into the darkness. I threw myself over 
the rail and dropped feet first. The boat plumped 
into the water and almost the same instant I 
struck one of the seats, crushed it down and 
collapsed in a heap in the bottom of the boat. 

Two of the men laid hold of me to throw me 
overboard. I resisted with all my strength, but 
saw it was useless. Then I said in a fierce 
whisper : 

“Hold on—I’m the reporter. 

“Drop him!’’ came from the bow. 
oars! Give way there!’ 

We slid away on a swell. But we had been 
heard. There was a tramping of feet on the) 
deck, and a hail which was not answered. 

“There!’’ cried an excited voice. There was 
a shot, and another and another. One bullet at 
least went near us. A dozen more shots followed. 
I could feel that the men were pulling like giants. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Take me, too!” 
“Ship the 








that the two hundred dollars was “‘worth trying 
for.”” He knew just how he could use it to make 
more money, and he mentioned several 
brilliant schemes to Albert Rose, who 
listened, and talked very little. “And 
just think of it!’’ Frank said at length ; 
“Sf I get it, I'll have as much as you 
would earn in forty weeks!” 

“Yes, if you get it,’ Albert repeated. 

“TI have as good a show as anybody. 
Of course you’ve got to be lucky as well 
as smart, if you want to get rich. I 
don’t dispute that. I don’t believe it 
pays to drudge for five or six dollars a 
week, anyhow. A fellow who keeps 
his eyes open is bound to see chances to 
make a big strike.” 

“Did you know that one of the part- 
ners in our firm began as errand-boy ?” 
Albert asked. 

“Did he? Well, it took him twenty 
years to work up. Wasn’t much enter- 
prise about that! I’ll bet you I’ll get 
rich in half the time!’’ 

Albert laughed and walked away. 
Frank went back to his word-hunt, 
telling himself that his friend was 
getting tiresome. Frank did not blame 
himself because they were less intimate 
than they used to be, but yet it vexed 
him. He found he had no heart for 
dictionary-hunting. Thinking of old 
times, when he and Albert were in 
sympathy, he listlessly took up the 
evening paper. The column headed 
“Business Chances” caught his eye. 
He read: 

WANTED.—An energetic young man 
as office-manager, by a firm introduc- 
ing a new commodity. Liberal salary, 
'and for a bright young fellow with plenty of 
push, prospect of a partnership. Successful 
applicant must make a small deposit. Apply 

ween one and six P. M. at 618 B Street, 
Room 49. 


Frank read the advertisement a second time. 
Its flattering suggestions took effect. 

“That means me!” he said. “ ‘Liberal 
salary’—must be more than a dollar a day, sure. 
And a chance of a partnership! Guess I’ll look 
this thing up!” 

The Pratts lived in a suburb, and the next 
afternoon found Frank on the first train for the 
eity. He had not told his parents of his hopes 
and plans. He felt himself too much a man to 
ask advice of anybody. Besides, he expected 
to treat them to a pleasant surprise. 

“Perhaps,” he thought, “I’ll be able to come 
back and tell ’em I’ve got a position at fifteen 
dollars a week! Wouldn’t that slow-coach Al. 
Rose open his eyes!” 

Number 618 was an old building near the 
water-front, once used as a factory and now only 
partially occupied. There was no elevator. As 
Frank toiled up to the fourth floor he passed a 
youth of his own age, who was humming a tune 
as he came down-stairs. He smiled in a friendly 
way, and Frank took it as a good sign. 

The room he sought proved to be a small, 
close, dusty apartment, hidden away in a corner 
of the building. It was furnished with a desk, a 
cheap table and two wooden chairs. A man sat 
at the desk. He looked up sharply as Frank 
entered. 

“Hello!” he cried. “Did Lovell Brothers 
send that check? If they didn’t, go back and 
tell them the matter is in our attorneys’ hands. 
We’ve had more bother about that trifling account 
of seven hundred dollars than —’”’ 

He stopped all at once, stared hard at Frank 
for a moment, and then laughed. 

“Beg pardon,” he said. “I mistook you for 
the confidential clerk of some people who owe 
us a little bill. What can I do for you?” 

“T came to see about your advertisement in 
last night’s Courier,’”’ Frank answered. 

“Oh, yes. Sit down.” 

“Has the place been taken yet?” 

“Well, no, not positively,” the man said. He 
spoke in hesitating, cautious tones, as if not at 
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all desirous to rouse expectations. Frank was | 


on his mettle at once. 

“We want a bright, smart young fellow to do 
general office work, and especially to meet callers 
in an intelligent, attractive way. Think you 
could fill the bill?” 

“I’m sure of it!” Frank said, confidently. 

The man went on to explain that his firm was 
introducing a fertilizer—‘‘endorsed by the United 
States Experiment Stations’””—which was already 
popular and profitable. Twenty or thirty stock 
companies, all controlled by the firm, had been 
formed to push the sale of the fertilizer, each 
company working in a definite territory. Capi- 
talists were after the stock—and here the man 
named some financial magnates whom Frank 
well knew by reputation—and to conduct prelim- 
inary negotiations with such men the firm needed 
a young man of uneommon ability. 

The story did not hang together very well, but 
it was full of the sound of money, and the man 
who told it was a glib and impressive talker. 
Finally he said: 

“Our factory is in Bridgeport. Our city offices 
will be in the Commercial Building. This hole’ 
—he swept his hand contemptuously around the 
room—“serves me for a few days, while I’m 
arranging matters that leave me no time to be 
bothered by people who want stock. You see,” 
he laughed, ‘‘nobody would dream of coming 
here to find a capitalist! Think you could 
content yourself here until the first of the 
month ?” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t care,” said Frank. 

“T don’t mind saying that I’ve taken a fancy 
to you,” the other went on, “and I’d like to give 
you a trial. We planned to pay seventy-five 
dollars a month, but because I think you’re just 
the man we need, I’d be willing to start you at a 
salary of a hundred.” 

Frank was too much overpowered to speak, 
but his face must have expressed his surprise 
and joy. 

“As for-the deposit,”” the man added, indif- 
ferently, “it’s a mere formality, in this case, but 
you understand that all employés who handle 
money have to give us some sort of security. We 
generally require ‘a guaranty bond, but if you’ll 
bring us a letter of recommendation from some 
responsible party, and deposit a hundred dollars, 
you shall have the place.” 

It was hard to ask a favor of one who was 
volunteering so many kindnesses, and Frank 
blushed as he took out his bank-book. 

“I—I’ve only got eighty-five dollars in the 
savings-bank,”’ he stammered; “but this watch 
and chain cost twenty-five. Would you be 
willing to take them as part of the security ?” 

“Oh, well, yes, I’ll do it to help you out,” 
the man said, with some hesitation. ‘Get me 
the money and you may bring the letter of 
recommendation any day this week.’’ 

Frank hurried to the bank and back again, 
and handed over the eighty-five doilars and the 
watch and chain. 
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made them wince. “If you want to see him | 
real bad, you’!! find him at headquarters.” 

“Mr. Sennette?” asked the strange youth. 

“Mr. Fairbanks?” Frank said at the same 
instant. 

“Both of ’em,” said the policeman. ‘Likewise 
a good many more. But his real name is Peter 
Jenkins, and he’s number 1243 in the Rogues’ 
Gallery.. He was engaging help in Providence | 
last month. One of the chumps he engaged | 
happened to meet him getting on the midnight | 
Pullman. So Peter has retired from business.”’ | 

The boys found they had nothing to say. | 

“T thought I’d find some more 
chumps here,” the inspector went 
on cheerfully, with a broader smile. 
“Now I want you two to skip right 
down to headquarters and identify 
the man, and tell your stories to the 
super. 

“Probably’’—and the inspector’s. 
tone was serious and fatherly now, 
instead of mirthful—“probably the 
super’l] remind you that you won't 
ever get something for nothing— 
that no man is ever going to pay 
you big wages until you’ve shown 
you can earn them.” 

So the boys went to headquarters, 
and in the presence of the grinning 
rascal who had swindled them, told 
their stories. Before the matter was 
dropped, Frank, for one, was heart- 
ily sick of his story. He repeated it 
a second time in the police court and 
a third time in the superior court, 
and the Courier printed it under 
the heading, “‘A Few More Fools” — 
which Frank thought was pretty 
hard. 

But all this happened three years 
ago. And Frank has been working 
hard and constantly, though sume- 
times for pretty small pay, ever 
since. He will have money of his 





| the search for my unfortunate missing country- 
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read inspired me with a great desire to voyage to | vessel is very considerably handicapped, for she 
those mysterious regions. I longed to witness | can make progress only when there is wind; 
the marvels, to brave the pitiless cold of the far | consequently when the pack is consolidated and 
north, and above all I longed to be engaged in therefore almost impenetrable. On the other 
hand, when there is no wind and the ice is open 
she is necessarily helpless. 

It fell to my lot to be the fortunate individual 
chosen to be invited to take a summer cruise in a 
Seotch whaler engaged in the whale fishery in 
Davis Strait and Baffin Bay, in order to draw 
up the report that was required. The day-dream 

| of my life was about to be realized! 

But although it was decided that I was to be 
sent in a whaler, it was by no 
means easy to carry out that part of 
the project. Whale-ships were 
neither fitted nor licensed to carry 
passengers. 

The choice of vessels was also 
somewhat limited, for the number 
of ships engaged in the whale fishery 
sailing from Great Britain at that 
time was only eleven. 

At length it was, after much cor- 
respondence, arranged that for the 
sum of five hundred dollars paid 
down to the owners, the berth of 
second mate on board the steam- 
whaler Arctic of Dundee should be 
allotted me; and although I was 
actually holding the commission of 
a commander in the royal navy, I 
willingly signed articles by which I 
agreed to serve in the somewhat 
subordinate position of second mate 
for purely nominal wages. 

It was a happy and proud day for 
me when we took our departure from 
the shores of bonny Scotland, bound 
for the region of the midnight sun! 
I have no words to describe what I 
felt on beholding our first iceberg ; 
or the no less interesting fields of ice 
extending, like the great rolling 
prairies of the West, with which we 


men. But while the excitement and anxiety 
regarding the lost expedition was at its height, | 
received an appointment to a ship employed on 
the China station. 

There, amid the stirring events which culmi- 
nated with the capture of Peking, I had little time 
for thoughts of Arctic research, and the subject 
was scarcely considered by me. I was only a 
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own one of these days, and he will 
deserve all he gets. He has stopped 
trying to find a royal road fo riches. 
Sometimes, he thinks, the “short cut’ to 
wealth is safe enough; but there are other times | 
when it switches off toward the penitentiary. 
J. L. HARBOUR. 


* 
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How | Became an Arctic Explorer. 
By Rear-Admiral A. H. Markham. 


EFORE attempting to explain the circum- | 
stances which led me into Arctic work, I | 
must disavow any appearance of laying | 

claim to such a distinguished honor as that of | 
being in the same category with such men as | 
Parry, Ross, Franklin, Kane, McClintock and a | 
host of others whose gallant exploits in the Arctic 





had to contend. 

When an Arctic ice-field is closely 
packed together, it is impossible for 
boy, and it is not to be wondered at that present | even the most powerful steamer in the world to 
scenes and exciting actions should banish the | force a passage through, as this ice varies in thick- 
dreams and ambitions of my early childhood. ness from four to twenty feet. Patience must, on 

My interest, however, in the far north was | these occasions, be exercised, and the ship must 


REAR-ADMIRAL ALBERT H. MARKHAM. 


| only lying dormant. It was aroused with even | remain idle and inactive until such time as the 
| greater intensity than ever in 1865, when the | pack opens and enables it to proceed. 


renewal of polar exploration by England wasin| Dash and decision, combined, of course, with 
prospect. | prudence and discretion, are the necessary quali- 
The fate of Franklin and his band of galiant | fications to ensure successful Arctic navigation. 
heroes had then been definitely settled by Sir) A man who cannot make up his mind quickly 
Leopold McClintock; Kane and Hayes had _ will never achieve success as a navigator in high 
returned from their memorable voyages up Smith | latitudes. 
Sound; and an agitation was set on foot in Nothing more exciting can be conceived than 
England for the despatch of an exploring expedi- | the life I led on board the good ship Arctic, 
tion to continue the geographical work which had apart from the interest that I took in everything 
been so admirably carried out by the officers | appertaining to the navigation of the ship through 
employed in the various expeditions that had been | the ice. When we were not engaged against 


“Consider yourself engaged,” the man said, | regions are as household words to the greater | searching for traces of the Erebus and Terror. | whales, we were employed in slaying walruses, 


smilingly. ‘You may begin work to-morrow 


morning at nine. I’ll be here to show you what | 


todo. Good-by till then, and good luck to you!” 

The young fellow went home very happy. 
He amused himself during the railroad ride by 
planning how he would “crow over” Albert 
Rose. Rose was slaving for five dollars a week, 
whereas he, Frank, had been engaged at twenty- 
five! Here was proof of what he had always 
maintained, that a sharp fellow, who “kept his 
eyes open,” didn’t need to begin at the bottom! 

Well-primed with questions, he went early to 
the office next morning. There was a surprise 
in store for him. As he opened the door he saw 
that all the furniture, scanty enough at the best, 
had been removed! 

While he stood wondering, a youth of his own 
age turned away from a window and came 
forward. Frank recognized him as the happy 
young fellow he had passed on the stairs the 
day before. 

“Hello!”’ the stranger said. 
nette send you ?” 

“Mr. Sennette?” 

“Tall man with a scar across his left cheek,” 
the stranger added, impatiently. 

“He told me his name was Fairbanks,” Frank 
explained. ~ 

The two boys stared at each other. 
the stranger said: 

“I expected to go to work for—him, whatever 
his name is, this morning. He engaged me 
yesterday as his oftice-manager.”’ 

“Why, so he did me!”” Frank burst out. 

The strange young man walked thoughtfully 
across the floor, and back again, before he asked: 
“Did you give him any money ?” 

Frank nodded. 

“So did 1,” the other confessed. 


“Did Mr. Sen- 


Finally 


“Sold a 


bicycle and a shotgun to get a hundred dollars | 


for ‘security.’ You see, when I first came in, 


he mistook me for somebody else and yelled at | 


me about a ‘trifling account of seven hundred 
dollars,’ and—and—I suppose that made an 
impression on me.” 

“Tt did on me,” Frank had to admit. 

“Oh, well, it may be all right. Only—hello!” 
he exclaimed, as the door was quietly opened, 
“here's Inspector Marshall !’’ 


It was Frank’s first meeting with the big | noted, and the creature was then liberated with when there is no wind, for on these occasions 
policeman, but the latter smiled at both boys as/|the hope that it might be shot or captured by | the pack loosens and long leads of water can be 


if he had known them from babyhood. 


“Well, children!” he said, jovially. ‘The word 


| part of the English-speaking race. 
I would rather regard myself as an Arctic 
| enthusiast than an Arctic explorer, and it will be | 
| far easier for me to describe my claim to being 
| considered in that capacity than in any other. 

| As far back as I can remember, and that was | 
| in the early “fifties,” or perhaps even the late 
| “forties,” I delighted in books and stories relating 
'to the polar regions. They fascinated me more 
| than the accounts of travels and adventures in 
| other more accessible parts of the world. 

| I was never tired of looking at the pictures of 
| ships held in almost impossible positions by the 
ice; or at illustrations of the fur-clad Eskimos— 
the women carrying their small children strapped | 
|on their backs, while the more sturdy males in 
| frail canoes were depicted engaged in mortal 
| combat with fierce white bears, with huge whales, 
| or with uncouth-looking walruses. 

No doubt the interest which I took in Arctic 
exploration was enhanced by the great anxiety 
|over the unaccountable absence of Sir John 
| Franklin and his brave companions in the ill- 
| fated ships Erebus and Terror. 


Searching for Sir John Franklin. 


My cousin, Sir Clements Markham, now 
president of the Royal Geographical Society of 
London, was serving as a midshipman in one of 
the ships gone in search of the missing expedition. 
I well remember how I admired him on his | 
return, and envied his good fortune. Huis stories | 
of his experiences in the far north thrilled me; | 
and I well remember how much interested I was 
in the plans by which they had endeavored to 
disseminate intelligence of their whereabouts to 
the lost expedition. 

One method was by the use of balloons inflated 
with gas, and so arranged that slips of paper, on 
| which the position of the searching ships was 
inscribed, became detached at certain intervals of | 
| time and. fluttered to the ground. Perhaps one 
| of them might be picked up by Franklin’s men. 

Another mode of circulating the news was by 
means of white foxes, for which traps used to be 
set. On the capture of one of these animals, a | 

| collar was fastened round his neck on which the 
latitude and longitude of tie searching ships was | 











some one of the lost expedition. 
The wonderful Arctic stories that I heard and | 





| an enterprise had been considerably whetted by | the Arctic regions. 


|entirely dependent on wind for their motive 


I was serving at that time as a lieutenant in chasing polar bears, killing seals, stalking rein- 
the flag-ship on the Mediterranean station. On | deer, or shooting guillemots and little anks which 
being informed of the possibility of the despatch | were innumerable along the cliffs and among the 
of an Arctic expedition, I at once applied | rocks that fringed the coast. 


| officially, that my name might be put down asa 


volunteer to serve in the proposed enterprise. 

Nothing, however, came of the project. This 
was a bitter disappointment to me, for I had| The result of my cruise as second mate on a 
quite made up my mind that an expedition would | whaler was in every way satisfactory te those 
be sent, and my desire to be employed in such who had originated the scheme of sending me to 
My trip demonstrated the 
having come into personal contact with such | great superiority of a steamer over a sailing ship 
men as Admiral Sherard Osborn, Sir Vesey | in navigating icy waters, for we had succeeded, 
Hamilton, Sir Leopold McClintock, and other | between April and September, in reaching posi- 
well-known Arctic authorities, of whose tales of | tions up Lancaster Sound and Barrow Strait, 
stirring adventure I was never tired. }and in Prince Regent and Admiralty Inlets, that 

After four years’ service in Australia and New had been attained by such men as Parry, Ross 
Zealand, I returned to England in 1872, to find | and McClintock only after many months and 
that the question of polar exploration was again | even years of toil and anxiety. 
under consideration. | My report proved the feasibility of navigating 

During the period that had elapsed since the | an ice-encumbered sea ina steamer. It stimulated 
fate of Franklin had been ascertained, a few | those who had sent me to still further exertions, 
attempts had been made, notably by the United | and these were eventually rewarded by the 
States, to advance our geographical knowledge | sanction of Her Majesty’s government to the 
poleward. The accounts of these voyages were, | despatch of a well-organized and efficiently 
as may readily be imagined, eagerly devoured by | equipped expedition, consisting of two strongly 
me, with the result that my enthusiasm in Arctic | constructed ships, with a complement of one 
research blazed with renewed energy, and I | hundred and twenty officers and men, which left 
longed to be engaged in the service. England in the spring of 1875, with the avowed 

“Everything comes to those who wait.” object of reaching the North Pole. 
at least, it proved in my case. The results obtained by this expedition, in 

Certain influential members of the Royal | which I had the honor and the privilege of 
Geographical Society, having concluded that | taking an humble part, are matters of history, 
England should again take her place in polar | and need not be further alluded to here; but I 
exploration, resolved that the first important step | think I may be permitted to state that the more I 
should be a report, based on the personal | saw of the regions situated in high latitudes, the 
experience of some impartial observer, relative to | more interested I became in everything connected 
the state and conditions of the ice in the Arctic with Arctic research. 
regions, and a statement regarding the prospect 1 know nothing that gives such a sense of the 
of the successful advance of a steamer through it. | stupendous work of nature as standing where no 

Hitherto all attempts that had been made by | man has ever stood before, gazing on a scene 
England toward exploring high latitudes were | which no human eyes have beheld till then—a 
undertaken in clumsy old sailing ships that were | scene with no signs of life to disturb the solemn 
stillness of the surroundings, but everything 
grand, sublime and majestic. 

It is these feelings, engendered by a combination 
of what I have attempted to describe above, and 
supplemented by a desire to advance geographical 
science, that tended to make me, not an Arctic 
explorer, but an enthusiastic advocate for the 
exploration of that absolutely unknown region, 
seen radiating in all directions. A breeze has | containing a million and a half square miles, that 
the effect of packing the ice. Hence a sailing | culminates at the North Pole. 


What the Cruise Demonstrated. 


So, 


power. A steamer, it was rightly conjectured, 
could accomplish twice as much as a sailing ship 
and in half the time. 

It was well known that the best time for 
pushing forward in an ice-encumbered sea is 
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Current Topics. 


There ought to be no lack of cohesion in 
the recently formed combination of Western 
glue-makers. 


A new zone, the intemperate, is to be added 
to the list, if the words of Dean Farrar prove 
true. He lately said, with refreshing bluntness, 
that he was afraid England was creating a zone 
of drunkenness in all parts of her empire which 
was destroying many of the native races. 

The newly published biography of 
Queen Victoria points out that within the past 
fifteen years she has taken singing lessons from 
Tosti and drawing from Leitch. Since the 
education of so many private girls is “finished” 
at eighteen, perhaps it is only queens who profit 
from instruction after the age of sixty. 


Think of a system of gumming or cement- 
ing textile fabrics which may make the sewing- 
machine and the needle as obsolete as the red 
man’s bow and arrow! Such ari invention, if it 
sueceeds, will profoundly affect the whole world 
of women, and probably modify the industry of 
many millions of people. 


“A splendid contest from start to 
finish! Four players hurt during the game!” 
are the newspaper head-lines to the report of a 
recent football game. The public attitude toward 
broken heads and limbs, meanwhile, is that of 
the father of Charles Fox, who, when the boy 
said he was going to break a watch, answered, 
“Well, if you must, I suppose you must.” 

The proposed telegraphic communi- 
cation between Iceland and the Shetland 
Islands would give the world daily weather 
reports from Iceland. The weather predictions 
made in that far region would not affect the 
attendance at a picnic, say on the Penobscot or 
the Sacramento, but they would show that the 
ends of the earth are getting nearer together. 
Such approximation means progress. 


An expert in educational matters says 
that country children remember longer than city 
children. It would be well if their superior 
memory invariably retained the story of failure 
of boys and girls who rushed into cities when 
their country home offered them sure, if moderate, 
success. The examples of occasional good for- 
tune are never forgotten; the disappointments 
become indistinct in the recollection, largely 
because the mind wishes to put them out of view. 

Why restrict immigration? Our police 
courts help us to answer the question. A pro- 
fessional beggar, who came from Russia a few 
years ago, was arraigned in a New York court. 

“Why don’t you go to work?” asked the 
magistrate. 

“What for, when I can get along without it ?” 
was the reply. 

Not only does such a man prey upon society, 
but his vote might decide the presidency of the 
United States. 


A young carpenter, working on a high 
roof, suddenly began slipping toward the edge. 
“Press hard on one heel!’’ came the cry of his 
brother, above. “Why should I press on one 
heel?” whimpered the boy. “Obey orders!” 
was the stern reply. The boy did so, found his 
course arrested at the very brink, and was soon 
rescued. To-day, as one of the prominent 
orators and evangelists of this continent, he 
attributes his success largely to the lesson of 
obedience learned on that sloping roof. 

it is hardly probable that the “Dolly 
Varden” paper currency to be substituted for 
that in use at present will be a great improve- 
ment over the elaborate works of art that it 
displaces. Perhaps the nearest approach to 
perfection in paper money is in the highly unor- 
namental notes of the Bank of England. The 
engraving is such that any ordinary engraver 
could duplicate it to perfection, yet the notes 
have rarely been counterfeited with success. 
The safeguards are in the paper and the ink, 
and not in the engraving. The history of coun- 
terfeiting shows that there are always engravers 
as skilful as other engravers. 


The evils resulting from overwork in the 


public schools of Switzerland have attracted the | 


have passed the age of seven. 








| school hygiene. One of the recommendations is 


| that children be not sent to school until they 
Other propositions 
are to limit the studies in the primary schools to 
reading, writing, arithmetic, drawing, singing 


| and gymnastics; to do away with home study ; 


to give the pupils frequent intermissions and | 
vacations, and to mitigate greatly the rigor of | 
examinations. The tendency in every enlight- 
ened country is to call a halt on the crowding of | 


| young pupils in their studies. 
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MAMMON. 


Gold is a living god, and rules in scorn 
All earthly things but virtue. 
Selected. 


ne 


Friendship With Our Neighbors. 


The recent visit of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the 
Canadian premier, to Washington, accomplished 
several highly desirable objects. In the first 
place it gave our government and people an 
opportunity to express the cordial good-will and 
sincere respect we entertain toward the leading 
statesman of Canada and the country which he 
represents. 

It must also have dispelled from Sir Wilfrid’s 
mind the idea—if it ever had a lodgment there— 
that the United States is hostile to Canada, 
jealous of Canada, or covet- 
ous of Canada. Too many 
Canadians have fancied that 
certain laws which were 
intended solely for our own 
reasonable benefit, were 
aimed at the Dominion, 
and had their origin in 
spite. All Americans know 
the falsity of that proposi- 
tion. Sir Wilfrid can now 
assure his countrymen that 
we have nothing but friendliness toward them. 

Politicians may think that the third result 
which we shall mention is the greatest. We are 
not so sure of that. An agreement has been 
reached, unanimously, by the seal experts of 
Canada and the United States, as to the effect 
of the slaughter of seals in the open ocean. 
Moreover, it has been agreed that an effort shall 
be made to negotiate a treaty between this 
country and Great Britain which shall cover and 
settle all the points now in dispute between 
Canada and this republic: the sealing question, 
the fishery question, the immigration question, 
alien labor laws, the Alaska boundary matter, 
access to the Klondike region, and all the rest. 

There will be an attempt, at the same time, 
to discover some way of improving the trade 
relations between the two countries, by reciprocity 
agreement or otherwise. 

All this is strictly in the line of peace and 
friendship, and of living as good neighbors with 
a country which—no less than the United States 
—has a great part to play in this world of ours. 


SIR WILFRID LAURIER. 
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Spelling Geographic Names. 

No doubt the readers of the Companion have, 
in using maps, found many cases in which 
several different names are applied to the same 
object. For instance, the great extinct volcano 
of Washington is known on some maps as 
Mount Rainier, on others as Tacoma; Kongo 
is spelled in some places with an initial “C,” in 
others with “K;’’ Lake Pend Oreille, in Idaho, 
has been spelled in a dozen different ways; 
Dyea, or Taiya, so well known to Klondikers, 
is spelled in more ways than there are letters in 
the name. There are upon the maps of this 
country thousands of such cases. 

In order to ensure uniformity of usage in 
goverment publications the President organized, 
in 1890, the United States Board on Geographic 
Names. The board is made up of ten men 
chosen as representatives of different departments 
and bureaus of the government. 

It is the duty of the board, whenever a case of 
conflicting usage is brought before it, to decide 
which form shall be adopted. The decision is 
binding upon all departments of the government, 
and as most of the maps of this country are first 
made by the government, the names thus adopted 
usually come into general use. 

The work of the board, in the examination of 
the cases presented to it, is for the most part 
very simple. The local usage in regard to a 


disputed name usually is adopted. But in the! 
case of foreign names this is not always feasible. | 


We do not adopt Espafia for Spain, Livorno for 


Leghorn, or Deutschland for Germany, yet the | 


first of these are the names in local use. 
In unsettled regions there is little or no local 


usage to aid in deciding the proper names of | 


features, and in such cases the board commonly 
decides upon the names first applied, or selects 
the most appropriate or euphonious name among 
those in use. It prefers native names, such as 
those applied by the Indians, or those given by 
early Spanish or French explorers. 

Geographic names, like other parts of the 
language, are undergoing changes. Some of 


attention of the educational authorities, and a/ these are corruptions, like the substitution of 


series of propositions for combating these evils | 
have been under consideration. The proposed | 


changes were submitted under the authority of original form, if possible. 


an eminent physician, who is also an expert in | 


Bobruly for Bois Brule, and should be discour- 
aged. In such cases the board restores the 
Ofteu the corrupted 
| form is too firmly established to be dislodged. 
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Other changes which are going on are desirable, 
such as the shortening of names by leaving off 
superfluous and silent letters and unnecessary 
words, while others are in the direction of 
uniformity in spelling. Such changes the board 

| encourages. It does not adopt the possessive 
form of names, such as “Jones’s Pass,” “‘Pike’s 
Peak,” since the person whose name is thus 

‘borne does not own the geographical feature. 
It spells ‘“‘center,”’ not “centre ;”’ and it drops the 
final “h” in “burgh,” and “ugh” in “borough,” 
for the sake of brevity and uniformity. 

| During its seven years of existence the board 

pew decided many thousands of cases, and the 
cases submitted to it are still quite as numerous 

| as during the first year of its existence. 
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THE DISCIPLINE. 


Sorrow was not sent in vain, 
If patient strength be learned through pain. 
Charlotte L. Seaver. 
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A Twenty-Cent Hotel. 


Civilization is a complex affair that progresses 
by many agencies beside politics; and this fact 
should in some measure console honest reformers 
when the battle of the ballots goes against them. 


principle was presented in New York on the 
very day, November 2, when Tammany won its 
victory. 

The morning of that day dawned to find in 
full operation the largest and most perfectly- 
appointed model lodging-house for single men 
that has ever been built —the “Mills Hotel 
No. 1,” in Bleecker Street. 

if any one thing more than another was typical 
of the old régime in its worst days, that thing 
was the average Bowery lodging-house. The 
Mills Hotel, on the contrary, is typical of that 
new period of a cleaner and in every way more 
decent social and municipal life, upon which New 
York has auspiciously entered. 

Every large city has many thousands of men 
not attached to families, constituting a more or 
less floating class, who find it extremely difficult 
to live decently at a low cost. Suitable provision 
for such men is not merely to be desired on their 
own account; it has a very direct bearing upon 
the social welfare. Mr. D. O. Mills, a citizen of 
great wealth and true public spirit, has given 
much thought to this problem and seems to have 
mastered it. 

In Glasgow a number of years ago the muni- 
cipal government constructed, and has ever since 
operated successfully, a series of model lodging- 
houses. Other British cities have followed 
Glasgow’s example; and private capital, both in 
Scotland and England, has also been enlisted. 
Notably in London of late the ‘Rowton Houses’ 
have attracted much favorable attention as the 
crowning examples of the model lodging-house 
movement. Mr. Mills has drawn largely upon 
Lord Rowton’s plans and experiences. 

“Mills House No. 1” is for a high grade of 
men — clerks, students, skilled artisans and the 
like, rather than for laborers. It will accommo- 
date, in as many small, separate rooms, fifteen 
hundred and sixty men. Within the first week, 
more than a thousand were registered. Many of 
these were respectable men of advanced years, 
and some were students working their way 
through New York’s professional schools. 

The uniform charge is twenty cents a day for 
a bedroom and the general accommodations of 
the house. These general attractions include 
admirable reading-rooms, a library, wonderful 
bath facilities and much else. The restaurant 
provides excellent meals at from thirty to forty 
eentsa day. For total expenses of lodging and 
meals, a man may live comfortably in the Mills 
Hotel at three dollars and fifty cents a week. 

The enterprise is not intended asa charity, but 
is meant to be self-supporting, although Mr. 
Mills has had other than money-making motives. 
“Mills Hotel No. 2,” a few steps east of the 
Bowery in Rivington Street, is to be completed a 
few weeks hence. Including a group of model 
tenements to be built adjoining ‘Hotel No. 1,” 
the total investment will probably reach two 
million dollars. The undertaking has a far- 
reaching importance for all American cities. 
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The Absorption of Siam. 


The King of Siam made a favorable impression 
during his recent visit in Europe, and carried 
back to his Asiatic home a large collection of 
| orders and decorations bestowed upon him by 
the governments which have entertained him. 
| These, however, must be an inadequate compen- 





| sation for the practical effacement of his kingdom | 
| lived since the beginning of life on the earth, that 


which awaits him. 
| "There is an old tale which describes the 
sensations of a man who found himself confined 
in an iron room, the walls of .which, by means 
of some secret mechanism, moved remorselessly 
nearer each other daily. 
this which has happened to the King of Siam. 
His kingdom lies between territories belonging 
on one side to France and on the other to Great 
Britain; and these powerful neighbors have 
from time to time extended their frontiers at his 
expense. 

The last arrangement for the partition of Siam 





was made between France and Great Britain in 





It is something like | 





DECEMBER 9, 1897. 


1896. By this agreement, in the making of which 
the King of Siam was not consulted, France 
was given undisputed possession of certain rich 


provinces on the Mekong River; and Great 
Britain relinquished to her the Mongsin district, 
which she had occupied earlier against the 
protests of France. Altogether, in the four 
years from 1893 to 1896, France acquired about 
one-third of the entire kingdom of Siam. The 
British appropriations were smaller. 

Under the agreement of 1896, the valley of the 
Menam was left to Siam, and Great Britain and 
France bound themselves each not to invade this 
territory without the consent of the other. 

France is now making new demands of Siam 
which, though they do not involve the actual 
surrender of more territory, will, if they are 
granted, leave very little of the independence of 
Siam. In fact, the claim amounts to an indefinite 
extension of French sovereignty. 

The unfortunate King of Siam has no means 
of resisting these demands, unless Great Britain 
should admonish France that she is demanding 
more than her share of the coveted kingdom. 


* 





Sharp Reproof. 
The private records of the great English families 


ject I vig . | Sho 
Anat 1 = tt strikingly upon this | show how often vast political events have grown 


out of individual quarrels, or friendships. 

One of the oddest examples of these huge oak 
growths from little acorns is found in the life of 
Lord Brougham. With all of his knowledge and 
talent Brougham was eccentric and slovenly in 
his persona! habits. 

While he was a young and comparatively un- 
known barrister, he was asked toa dinner at which 
the prince regent presided. Mr. Brougham’s 
hands needed washing. The regent’s keen eyes 
rested on them. He beckoned to a waiter and 
gave an order which the man heard with a scared 
face, and then going out he speedily returned 
with a ewer full of water, soap, and a towel. 

He carried them to Brougham, presenting them 
with the prince regent’s compliments. The 
barrister instantly withdrew and never afterward 
referred to the insult. 

Years later when the prince, now king, tried to 
divorce his wife, Brougham, ws her defender, 
so vehemently sustained her cause that she 
triumphed. The king’s name was not mentioned 
during the trial, though the nation knew that he 
was secretly the prosecutor. Brougham in his 
speech declared that he saw in the distance the 

per tor of his i t client, quoting 
with terrific effect Milton’s words: 
The other shape. 
If shape it might be call’ . black ries stood as night, 
eree 3 ten furies, terrible as hell, 
a art; what scem’d his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on 

George IV. felt seriously this savage attack. 
The nation sided with the queen, and her defender 
had paid his debt with interest. 

A year later, when denouncing to his constitu- 
ents some measure, he raised his arms, exclaiming, 
“Do as you will! I wash my hands of it.” 

“Time you did it!’ exclaimed a malicious 
political opponent. 

It would be easier for a man, even with Lord 
Brougham’s powers, to cure himself in youth of 
obnoxious little habits, than to waste his strength 
in fighting in their defence through life. 
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The Frog and the Geologist. 


A frog and a geologist met in Chicago the other 
day under interesting conditions. The geologist 
was to endeavor to guess the frog’s age. Whether 
he made a fairly good guess nobody can tell. It 
is safe to say that the frog did not know his own 
age. His environment during a considerable 
part of his eareer had been such that he would 
naturally find it difficult to keep an accurate 
account of the flight of time according to mundane 
chronology, making allowance for leap years and 
for changes from one system to another. 

The geologist made inquiries as to the circum- 
stances of the frog’s pr in Chicago at that 
time, and was told that he was unearthed in a 
certain stratum of subsoil by workmen making 
an excavation. According to indications, this 
stratum had been undisturbed at that point since 
the first glacial period. 

The geologist and the frog looked at each other, 
and the man of science said that if the circum- 
stances of the finding of bis vis-a-vis were 
correctly reported, the frog might be anywhere 
from ten thousand to forty thousand years old. 
Not that he looked it. He was a brown frog of 
ordinary appearance, and an observer might 
reasonably have thought the reptile was not older 
than the geologist. But that was the candid esti- 
mate of a man of science not given to flattery, but 
relying upon extraneous evidence and allowing 
himself a generous margin for possible error. 

Giving the frog the extreme benefit of the 
geologist’s uncertainty and presuming that he 
was only ten thousand years old at the time of 
the interview, his career furnishes perhaps the 
best illustration of the truth that it is better to 
live well than to live long. 

Of the long and useless lives that have been 





of this hundred-times centenarian batrachian has 
been perhaps the least productive of positive 
harm. In these ten thousand years, though 
contributing nothing to the world’s resources, 
material or moral, he has drawn little or nothing 
from the available supply. He has not lived by 
the sweat of other brows. His inaction has not 
been displayed as an example to the slothfully 
inclined. He has furnished the closest possible 
illustration of the paradox of a living nonentity. 
Could he turn over a new leaf if he would? 
Probably not; he is too old to begin anew and try 
to make the rest of his life a period of usefulness. 
His opportunity is past. 

Better the brief career of the active, every-day 
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frog that devotes the usual span of batrachian 
life to destroying insects, and incidentally to 
enlivening the world with its cheerful piping, 
than the protracted but useless existence of the 
frog that has lived in a lump of clay maybe ten 
thousand, and possibly forty thousand, years. 


* 
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“NOT AT HOME.” 


In France it is not regarded as a falsehood for 
a person to cause it to be reported by his servant 
that he is not in when really he is in, but desires 
not to be seen; it is but a polite way of denying 
himself to his visitor, meant kindly, to spare the 
visitor’s feelings. Now and then a servant is 
awkward at making the misrepresentation. 

Some recently published memoirs of Marshal 
Pélissier, Duke of Malakoff, one of the mushroom 
“nobles” of the court of Napoleon IIIl.,—a man 
who had acquired a reputation for cruelty and 
violence in Algeria,—relate an odd instance of the 
“not at home’’ system. The marshal had a ser- 
vant named Fouquet, very honest and faithful, but 
stupid. One day the servant announced to the 
marshal a commandant of cuirassiers. 

“I’m positively not at home to anybody,” said 
the marshal, and went on writing. 

Fouquet went out, but soon returned and said 
timidly, “The commandant won’t go; he says he 
has an important matter to communicate to —” 

“Mille tonnerres!”’ shouted the marshal, wrath- 
fully, “I tell you to show him the door! Don’t 
you know how to show any one the door? Well, 
now, I’ll show you!” 

And the marshal rose, gesticulating, and fol- 
lowed by the astonished servant, rushed down- 
stairs, walked up to the waiting cuirassier, seized 
him by the shoulders and pushed him toward the 
door, shouting as he did so: 

“TI tell you the marshal isn’t in! He isn’t here! 
Can’t you understand, he isn’t anywhere about!” 

“But, marshal,” the commandant stammered, 
“I am ordered to —” 

“I don’t care a straw for your orders,” shouted 
Pélissier, putting the officer out, “I am not at 
home, and that’s all there is about it!” 

The door slammed, leaving the commandant not 
less astonished than the servant at this emphatic 
personal assertion of the marshal’s absence. 

“There,” said the marshal to the servant, “that’s 
the way to show a man the door!” 
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PASSED. 


Any pretty or amusing incident of the Civil War 
is especially welcome as a sharp contrast to the 
many sad and painful stories told of that time. 
One such pretty incident was re ted not long 
ago, by an officer who witnessed it. 

Generals Sill and Dumont with their forces 
defeated and drove from Sbelbyville, Kentucky, 
the Confederate armies of Generals Smith and 
Claiborn. 

Just afterward the two Union generals with 
their staffs were riding along through the main 
street of the town, when suddenly they heard the 
ery, “Halt!” in would-be martial tones, issue from 
the mouth of a sturdy little boy, apparently about 
six years old. The two officers, in a mood to be 
pleased with anything, halted promptly. 

“Who are you?” cried the small challenger, 
looking fearlessly up at the soldier-riders who had 








obeyed his order. “Are you Feds or Rebs?” | 
“We are Union men,” returned the generals, | 
gravely. 
“All right,” said the boy, removing his diminu- | 
tive person a little to one side to leave the way 
clear, “you may pass on!” 


| 
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TWO SIDES OF THE MATTER. 


The New York Churchman quotes an interest- 
ing anecdote of the famous Count Tolstoi, which 
is taken from a Russian journal. As the count 
was walking along one of the streets in Moscow 
one day, he saw a policeman dragging a drunken 
mujik roughly toward the station. The count 
stopped the policeman, and said to him: 

“Canst thou read?” 

“Yes,” replied the official. 

“And hast thou read the Gospel?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the policeman. 

“Then thou must know that we must not offend 
our neighbor,” said Tolstoi, in a reproving voice. 

The policeman looked at the unpretentious 
figure of his monitor, and then said in his turn, 
“Canst thou read?” 

“Yes,” said Tolstoi, surprised a little. 

“Hast thou read the instructions for policemen?” 

“No,” admitted the count. 

“Well,” said the policeman, “go and read them 
first, and then come and talk to me.” 
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“THE COPPER ’OSS.” 


At the end of the Long Walk, at Windsor, there 
is an equestrian statue of George III., waich is 
locally so little respected that it is never called 
anything but “the Copper Horse.” “Take you as 
far as the Copper ’Oss and back, sir,” the local 
“flyman” or cab-driver proposes to every tourist 
who comes to Windsor. 

One day, the Manchester Guardian relates, 
Queen Victoria was entertaining a great English- 
man—the great man’s name is not mentioned— 
who in the afternoon had walked from the castle 
to Cumberland Lodge. At dinner the queen, 
always full of gracious solicitude for the comfort 
of her guests, said to this gentleman: 

“I hope you were not tired by your long walk.” 

“Oh, not at all, thank you, ma’am. I got a lift 
as far back as the Copper Horse.” 

“As far as what?” asked the queen, in aston- 
ishment. 

“Oh, the Copper Horse, at the end of the Long 
Walk.” 


| If you only knew how good the sight of t 
| domestic cat, curled up 
| English fire, 


|of which Mr. Arnold wrote, were exemplified in 





“The Conper Horse!” exclaimed the queen. 


THE YOUTH'’S 


“That’s not a ‘copper horse.’ That’s my grand- | 
father!” 

A veil is drawn by the British journal over 
what followed. If the hero of the incident were, 
as may be inferred from some other incidents 
lately disclosed, the late Lord Tennyson, it is to 
be doubted if the apologies which followed were 
very abject. 





The Companion Calendar. 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT 
To Companion Subscribers for 1898. 








The Companion Calendar for 1898 is a 
reproduction in twelve colors of Three 
Charming Pictures from original paintings, 
chosen because of their delicacy of design 
and bright, attractive coloring. 


The Three Groups are enclosed in borders 
of embossed gold. The size of each picture, 
including border, is 8x10 inches. Whether 
unfolded or used singly, they will be an | 
ornament to mantel, desk or sitting-room. 


| 
Aside from its Usefulness as a Calendar, | 

this gift to our friends will be a constant | 

pleasure through the year as an exceedingly | 
attractive work of art. We question whether 
a more pleasing piece of color-work will be 
issued for the year 1898 for holiday pres- 
ents or for every-day ornamental use in 
the household. 


This Colored Calendar is published exclu- 
sively by THE COMPANION and cannot be 
obtained elsewhere. If issued in small 
editions it could not be sold for less than 
$1.00 a copy. It will be given to all New 
Subscribers for 1898,:and to all Old Sub- 
scribers who renew and pay their subscrip- 
tion for 1898. 





Perry Mason & Company. 





Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is 
received by us in December, with $1.75, a 
year’s subscription price, we will send THE 
COMPANION from the date the name is received 
until January 1, 1898, and for a full year from 
that date. The beautiful Calendar which we 
offer will also be given. 





STANLEY’S CAT. 


As the bonds of friendship are strengthened by 
a heavy affliction so does a prolonged sojourn in 
foreign places, amid strange scenes, turn the most 
common of every-day sights at home into luxuries. 
A magazine tells a story of Henry M. Stanley, who, 
after his return from Africa, was busily engaged 
in writing his story of the “Dark Continent.” 


He used to spread his reference maps upon the 
floor of his room, and on this particular day after 
searching in his near neighborhood for a chart 
which he much needed, he spoke to his assistant, 
who presently descried it, near the fireside, with 
Stanley’s favorite cat upon it asleep. 

He started to turn the intruder off, when the 
great man a him, ns: 

“Never mind—don’t disturb the cat. [ll get 
along without the chart until the cat wakes pp. 

t 
n front of that bright 
is to me you would never chase her | 





away.” 

The cat slumbered on, and not until she arose | 
with a lazy yawn, scratching her front nails on | 
the rug as she stretched, did the famous explorer | 


reach for his map. | 
| 


UNDESERVED CUFF. 


It was undeserved, but the circumstances were 
so peculiar that even the recipient of the blow 
must have been more amused than angry. The 
story is told by a London journal: 


The Rev. Dr. X., a pular minister, suffers 
from a halt in his it, a peculiarity which he 
inherited from his father. One day when the 
reverend doctor was still a student, he was walk- 
ing along Princes Street, Edinburgh, in company 
with his father, and on coming to a path where 
the footway was narrowed on account of some 
—— operations, the old gentleman stepped on 
before him. 

As they were proceeding thus, a sober-looking 
countryman behind them, evidently unaware of 
the relationship of the pair, frowned once or twice 
at the limping youth, and shook his head at him 
reprovingly. Young X. was wondering what this 
could mean, when he was speedily enlightened by 
the countryman giving him a smart box on the 
ear, at the same time exclaiming indignantly: 

“Tak’ that, ye young jackanapes! Ye should be 
ashamed o’ yoursel’ for mimicking the auld gentle- 
man’s infirmity. Ye toothless young scoondrel, 
ye’ll may be lame yoursel’ some day.’ 


HUXLEY AND ARNOLD. 


Dean Farrar records in his “Men I have known” 
an amusing and perfectly good-natured retort 
which Mr. Matthew Arnold provoked from Pro- 
fessor Huxley, for the better appreciation of which 
it may be added that the “sweetness and light,” 


his own very airy and charming manners: 


{ sometimes met Huxley in company with 
Matthew Arnold, and nothing could be more 
delightful than the conversation elicited by their 
contrasted individualities. 

I remember a walk which I once took with them 
both through the pleasant grounds of Paris Hill, 
where Mr. Arnold’s cottage was. He was asking 
Huxley whether he liked going out to dinner 

arties, and the professor answered that as a rule 

e did not like it at all. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Arnold, “I rather like it. It is 
rather nice to meet people.” 

“Oh yes,” replied Huxley, “but we are not all 
such everlasting cupids as you are!” 
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Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariablyacknowl- 
edged the purest and best. (Adv. 
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“Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
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“The survival of the fittest." 
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Father Christmas carries no more acceptable gift for 


any member of the household—young or old—than the 


Premo Camera 
$5.00 to $50.00. | 


Complete Premo Catalogue, describing all styles, 
mailed free upon request. | 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., 50 South St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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In Stellar Deeps. 


In stellar dcepe the midnight silence broods, 


Worn with the day, the earth low-lying sleeps, 
While thought invades the eternal solitudes— 
he stellar deeps. 


Fleets, from a port beyond th’ explorer’s ken, 
Majestic move, great argosies of light. 

Up from the nether voids unknown of men, 
And cross the night. 


A pathway sown with thistle-down of stars, 

pathway white as if thereon had trod 

One whose winged feet shed lustre in their flight, 
Mounting to God, 


Bridges the waste from rolling sphere to sphere, 
Spans the blue seas of silence, shore to shore, 

An arch of triumph o’er the primal dark 
Forever more 


I tremble, as a child that finds a door, 

And with swift, curious hand throws open wide, 
Into a vast, unpeopled corridor, 

Where shadows glide. 


Immensity! Thy surges unconfined 

Buffet the sense with strong, henumbing shocks, 
Hurling the little wreckage of the minc 

Upon the rocks! 


O Thought, return! Th’ cogulfing billows toss 
Thy tiny cockle-shell, their helpless prey! 

O Reason, hait! Thy chart and compass vain 
To find the way! 


One envoy more—I wait upon the strand— 
And while my soul her awesome vigil keeps, 
Faith finds safe anchorage, in sight of land, 
In stellar deeps. 
EMMA HERRICK WEED. 


—_—— _ ——— 


December Bioom. 


Over the border, with tresses blowing, 
Summer swept with her violet train, 

And the distant light where her torch was glowing 
Was lost at last in the drifting rain. 


And months have waned since the tall 
Their lamps of flame in the garden li 

weed-skeins, blowing on sloping fallows, 

th amber strands of the sun were knit. 


The milkweed opened its pointed dippers 
And cast its mist on the tranquil breeze ; 
The haisam, losing her satin slippers, 
Stole out of sight, lest her toes should freeze. 


But yonder, redder than ripened cherries, 
You see, etched deep on the frosty blue, 

The clustered coral o hery-oe es, 

And fiery jets of the wild wahoo; 


And in the west, when the sky grows mellow 
With sunset light, through the dusky trees 
Red roses blossom, with jonquils yellow, 
Thickets of tulips and pink sweet-peas. 
HATTIE WHITNEY. 
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Who Helped Best? 


“T am thankful that’s over with!” said a portly 
gentleman to his wife, as he entered his door one 
Sunday noon. 

*“What’s the matter, dear?” 
looked up anxiously. 

“Why, we had the foreign heathen man there, 
and what he said literally foreed me to give ten 
dollars. He made everybody ery. I am glad I 
sha’n’t have to hear of the heathen again for 
another year. It’s bad enough to have your own 
poor everlastingly tormenting the life out of you. 
The fact is, it is as much as my income is worth 
to go to church at all, nowadays.” 

He looked at his pale wife half-quizzically. 
Her only answer was a gentle sigh, for she knew 
that her husband thought he was net only a 
benevolent man, but a conscientious Christian ; 
she also knew that he never gave money cheer- 
fully, and not at all in proportion to his income. 

It was a dark winter night, and was snowing 
furiously. On a lonely road five miles from the 
city limits, in a very plain house, there was a 
single light burning in the kitchen. This lighted 
up the flickering path in the dooryard. There 
were only two women in the house, and the 
severity of the storm gave them anxiety. <A 
resounding knock quite startled them. Timidly 
opening the door, they saw standing there a man, 
bearded, white, uncouth, almost repulsive in 
appearance. 

“Don’t be scared,’’ he said, reassuringly, “but 
me and my partner are almost exhausted. We're 
driving a lot of cattle to the slaughter-house, and 
haven’t had anything to eat since breakfast. 
He’s gone on with the cattle. They’d lay down 
in the snow and freeze if we didn’t keep ’em 
goin’. Couldn’t ye give us a bite?” 

The two women, timidly and with some 
hesitation, invited the man into the house, and 
seated him by the stove. Hot tea was immedi- 
ately made, and the only piece of meat in the 
house was at once disjointed for the stranger to 
eat. 

“You see,” he explained, “‘we stopped at the 
big house above here, and knocked at the front 
door. The gentleman, he sent us to the kitchen, 
but the cook had a toothache, and she slammed 
the door in our faces ; but the boss meant all right, 
I guess.” 

In a short time, warmed, fed, comforted, with 
a supply of food in a package in his hand for 
his mate, the cattleman faced the storm again. 
“Thank ye,” he stammered; “I’ll never forget 
yer kindness. If ye hadn’t done it, | danno how 
long we’d have stood it.” 

Professor Drummond once told a story of an 
officer of an Italian coast-guard who reported to 
his government a shipwreck in these words: 
“We saw the wreck, and we attempted to give 
every assistance possible through the speaking- 
trumpet; notwithstanding which, next morning 
twenty corpses were washed ashore.” 

Too much of our benevolence is of the speaking- 


The sick lady 











trumpet variety, and even this we boast about. 
The Samaritan of the New Testament represents 


the benevolence of which the world stands in the | 


greatest need. 


* 
or 





A Russian Bear-Hunt. 


The visit of the French official party lately to 
Russia has recalled the fact that one of the first 
suggestions of a Russo-French alliance was con- 
tained in a play, “The Danicheffs,” which em- 
bodied, in a free form, an incident that actually 
took place—the rescue of a Frenchman from 
death in a bear’s jaws by a Russian gentleman, 
the Frenchman having endangered his life by 
attempting the rescue of a Russian peasant. This 
circumstance, an actual occurrence, was well 
calculated to encourage a friendly spirit among 
the Russians and French who were aware of it at 
the time, and there are those who are inclined to 
trace the Russo-French alliance back to a bear- 
fight! The story is this: 


Some twenty years ago, Cotnt Alexis Tolstoi 
gave a hunt, not far from Novgorod, to capture a 
certain big and ferocious bear which had been 
ravaging the farms in that vicinity. It was winter, 
and the snow was several feet deep on the ground. 
Driven in the direction of the hunters by peasant 
“beaters,” the bear was shot at and_ slightly 
wounded by Count van ‘+ chafgé d’ affaires 
of the Netherlands at St. Petersburg. 

Leaving a trail of blood on the snow, the animal 
_— by the Count de Vogiié, an attaché of the 

rench legation at the Russian capital. De Vogiié 
discharged both the balls in the two barrels of his 
rifle at the bear. Count Seuchtlen, an official of 
the Russian court, who was near, also fired at the 
animal; but if either of the men hit him, their 
bullets certainly did not “down him,” for the bear 

ade off through the woods at a rapid pace. 

De Vogiié, taking a freshly loaded gun from the 
mujik or Russian peasant-servant of the Count 
Seuchtlen, went in pursuit of the bear, followin 
his bloody trail. The mujik, empty-handed, 
followed. Presently the two came upon the bear, 





which was resting 


breath. De Vogiié emp- 
tied the gun at the bear, 
which now, instead of re- 
suming his flight, charged 
straight upon the French- 
man and the mujik. 

De Vogiié had no cartridge which would fit the 

n that the mujik had handed him, nor, indeed, 

ime to load. Tie best he could do was to throw 

away the gun, while he and the mujik both ran 
as fast as their legs would carry them through the 
deep snow. 

The Frenchman was able to make better time 
than the bear, but the mujik could not run so 
fast. Looking back, De Vogiié saw the mujik 
burying himself in the snow in the hope that the 
bear would not see him, and would keep on after 
the Frenchman. 

But the bear had no such intention. He stepned, 
and began to dig the mujik out. The mujik 
no weapon of any kind. Vogiié had in his belt 
a yataghan, or short Turkish sword, which he at 
once drew and sprang to the rescue of the mujik. 

De Vogiié struck the bear straight behind the 
shoulders with the yataghan. 
and with one blow of his paw, knocked the 
Frenchman down and jum upon him. The 
Frenchman thrust his yata n upward into the 
bear’s face and throat to the best of his ability. 
Fortunately the bear did not attempt to hug the 
Frenchman, but tried his best to tear him with his 
teeth. The Frenchman, on his back, kept the 
yataghan going. 

Meantime he heard voices, and in answer called 
out, from the thick of the combat, which he per- 
ceived was going against him, “Help! This way! 
Bylandt! Seuchtlen!” 

ow long the struggle had lasted before the two 
men came up De Vogiié does not exactly know, 
but it seemed a long time. He was under the 
bear, at any rate, when he heard some one call, 
“Keep still, Vogiié!” and a rifle-shot—two rifle- 
shots—rang out, and the carcass of the bear sank 
on him with a weight almost mountainous; but it 
was an inert mass—the bear was dead. In another 
moment the Frenchman was dug out of a mass of 
fur, blood and snow by Seuchtlen and Bylandt— 
and the bear-hunt was over. 

The three looked around for the mujik, but he 
was nowhere to be seen. Seuéhtlen called him 
joey A Russian, and the mujik slowly emerged 
from the deep snow, where he had been se 
like a marmot. Seeing the Frenchman alive an 
on his feet, the mujik fell on his knees and began 


ray. 

hether or not this international bear-fight had 
the important historical consequences which some 
persons assign to it, it was at least a very lively 
and interesting combat. 


The bear turned, 
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An American in the House of 
Lords. 


in the woods and gaining | 





| which he had wound into his wool, and because 
| of his peculiarly winning grin. 


“What delicious coloring—worthy of Titian | 


himself!” exclaimed Benjamin West, president 
of the Royal Academy, on receiving a portrait, 
unaccompanied by name or letter, of a beautiful 
boy with a squirrel in his hand. All he could say 
was that the painter must be an American, for 
the wood on which the canvas was stretched was 


American pine, and the squirrel was such as is | 


found only in American forests. 


West’s powers of deduction were not at fault. 
The artist proved to be John Singleton Copley, a 
Boston boy, who, without instruction, without 
even, as he himself avers, having seen a decent 
picture till he left America, had produced a piece 
of work that, contrary to all rules and precedents, 
was at once given an honored place in the Academy 
exhibition. 

Encouraged by West, Copley settled in London. 
He intended that his son, who bore the same 
name, should also be a painter; but the boy had 
other ambition. He would not be known as the 
son of “Copley, the painter.”” The world should 
rather speak of “Copley, the father of the lord 
chancellor.” 


The way to that eminence lay through the law, | 


but success tarried. At last came to the young 


barrister a case of great importance, relating toa 
spinning-jenny. Finding that he could not, from 
a mere description, fully understand the 
the case, Copley went to Nottingham. 


ints of 
is client 





| bell, sprang skitt 
| mane, and made a few 
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explained the principle of the machine, till at 
length, impatient at his listener’s apparent indif- 
ference, he exclaimed: 

“What is the use of talking to you? I have 
been trying this half-hour to make you under- 
stand, and you ay me no attention!” 

In reply, Copley went into the whole question, 
showing such a mastery of it in every detail that 
his client was astonished. Finally, seating him- 
self at the machine, the attorney turned out an 
unexceptionable example of bobbin net lace. 
Subsequently, in court, his explanations were 
illustrated by the actual working of the model, in 
— @ manner as to carry judge and jury with 

im. 

Fees now pogred in upon him; he took rank as 
the leader of his circuit, and was recognized as a 
man marked for distinction—to which he ulti- 
mately rose as three times Lord Chancellor of 
England. 

e did not forget that he was an American by 
birth. Scrupulously careful of the feelings of 
others, he was keenly alive to any lack of cour- 
tesy toward himself. On one occasion, having 
expressed some opinion not quite palatable to the 
“— William IV., his majesty inquired: 

“Pray, my lord, when did you leave America?” 

“Please — majesty,” returned Copley,—then | 
Lord Lyndburst—*I crossed the Atlantic in the | 
last ship that sailed from Boston under the British | 
flag before the Declaration of Independence.” 


— +0 


The Seasons of the Heart. 


If we be blithe and warm at heart, 
If we be sound an re within, 
No sorrow shall abide with us 
Longer than dwells the sin; 
Though autumn fogs the landscape fold, 
Though autumn tempests roam, 
Our summer is not over yet— 
We keep the sun at home. 
But if our heart be void and cold, 
Be sure no good will live therein, 
But sorrow for the sorrow’s sake, 
And sin because of sin; 
And aye the dropping of the leaf, 
And aye the falling of the snow. 
And aye the barren, barren earth— 
Though summer winds do blow. 

EDWARD WILBUR MASON. 


~~ 
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Truthful Reply. 


Dear old Mrs. Fortune had decided to take 
summer boarders, The prospect was a sore one, 
but what could she do? It had been a hard 
winter, they had not been paid for the last lot of 
lumber sold, and now it looked as if the oldest 
grandchild must go away to school without delay. 
So the grandmother advertised, and in due time 
came an auswer. More than that; one day a 
carriage drove up to her gate, and two fashionably 
dressed ladies alighted. 

“Are os Mrs. Fortune?” 
ladies, p 





asked one of the 
easaitly, yet with an apparent conscious- 
hess of her own importance. “How lovely! And 
the place! How charming it is! We were taking 
a little driving trip, and as we had seen your 
advertisement, it occurred to us to stop aud find 
out how things looked.” 

— Imost sure Jennie would like it,” said the 
other, “that is, if everything is as pleasant as it 
seems. Now what is the altitude of your place? 
How high is it?” 

“TI don’t know,” returned the old lady, gently, 
Fane heard. I could ask father, and send you 
a line. ° 

“Ts your drinking water good?” 

“Yes, indeed, it’s excellent.” 

“Well, we’ll have a glass before we go, and test 
it. How about vegetables? Do you use them 
fresh from your own garden?” 

The old lady stiffened a little. She knew ques- 
tioning was quite legitimate, but it began to seem 
to her as if this trenched on her own domestic 


wiper. 

“Father raises as good garden stuff as anybod 
round,” she said, with dignity. “You won't fin 
no lack of it on our table.’ 

One of the ladies smiled archly. 

“Oh, I knew you country people,” she said. 
“You have a way of cooking winter vegetables, 
and sending fresh ones to market. Cream, too! 
Do you give us cream?” 

A little flush rose in grandmother’s cheeks. 
Her intentions had never before been doubted; it 
yA a situation with which she could not easily 

eal. 

“T use cream in lay cookin’,” said she, “and I 
use it on the table. None of our family was ever 
considered nigh, and I hope I sha’n’t be the first.” 

Then the other lady, who had a somewhat sharp 
and strident voice, raised it in turn. 

“Do the mosquitoes trouble you?” 

Grandmother turned and looked at her. Per- 
haps in twenty years her keen blue eyes had not 
conveyed so much quiet sarcasm and revolt; but 
she answered with strict civility, and this was her 


reply: 
Pehey do when they bite us!” 


* 
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Behind a Skittish Zulu. 


A jinrikisha ride in Japan or India affords to 
the traveler an interesting mode of progress; but 
a jinrikisha ride in Natal apparently offers 
exhilarating possibilities peculiar to itself. Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow gives, in a recent article, an 
account of his experience behind a lively Zulu 
man-steed, whom he selected, from among a 
crowd of applicants, on account of the yards of 
fuzzy ball trimming, such as is used in upholstery, 





“The start,” he says, “was made under circum- 
stances calculated to flatter the personal vanity 
of a field-marshal. There was a chorus of ee 
thetic gurgles and clicks from the jinrikisha 
colleagues of my Zulu, who shook his worsted 
mane and pawed the earth with that proud and 
— ostentation characteristic of the warlike 
charger. 

“It would not do to move forward like a common 
workaday vehicle, so my Zulu tinkled his little 

ishly up and down, tossed his 
\ eints as if to ram his 
surrounding colleagues, who made respectful way 
for him, and evidently recognized in his childlike 
gambols a certain professional masterliness that 
went directly to the African heart. 

“We were at length on the way, my Zulu giving 
every now and then huge bounds into the air in 
order to see how near he could come to throwing 
me backward out of the jinrikisha. I had recently 
traveled over the prairies of Basutoland, so that 
on this occasion he was disappointed. 

“Whenever he saw a man or woman of his own 
color, however far ahead or remote from his line 
of country, he made a nice calculation as to his 
chances of running over these — of Queen 
Victoria. There was no malice in my Zulu’s 
nature. When he was so fortunate as to graze 
his target, he eaneoes and gurgled and kicked his 
heels in the air. ad he struck the bull’s-eye, his 
joy would have been too great for utterance.” 

r. Bigelow found his ride so enjoyable that 











it did not occur to him to be vexed with his 
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ingenuous steed when, at the summit of a hill 
crowned with villas outside of the city, he learned 
that he had been borne two or three miles in the 
wrong direction. 

The Zulu did not mind, either; he started gaily 
off the other way, and kept going until they 
arrived at a beach, when the little obstacle of an 
ocean stopped farther progress. A new series of 
jolly grins and clucks from the jinrikisha-man, and 
away they went, back to town again; and after 

— there, away again about and through the 

wn, here, there and everywhere, as the prancing 
Zulu felt inclined to gallop, quite without regar 
to his passenger’s destination. 

When at length the inevitable halt came, “I bad 
traveled,” says Mr. Bigelow, “twenty-one miles 
in my morning’s jinrikisha ride, although the 
house I was seeking was less than half a mile 
from the club where I had spent the night!” 


<oe 


Sagacious Wolves. 


Everybody knows what formidable foes a pack 
of wolves may become, but just how sagacious an 
enemy a wolf can prove himself is not as well 
appreciated. It is not an easy task to rid a ranch 
of such pests, as an instance lately given in the 
Macleod Gazette sufficiently proves. 


A colt belonging to a Mr. Warnock having died, 
its owner —— to make use of it in clearing off 
afew wolves. e accordingly took ten strychnine 
tablets and inserted them carefully in various 
parts of the body, which he left to a prey to 
the marauding beasts. 

For two days Mr. Warnock abstained from 
going near the spot, but when he did go he 
expected to find that some execution had been 
done. To his surprise, not a wolf was to be seen, 
dead or alive. j 

Not that the colt had been neglected. The skin 
had been neatly pistyeed from the body, and 
nearly every particle of flesh eaten, as well as the 
ribs and all the smaller bones. The fore and hind 
legs had been wrenched off at the knee-joint and 
carried some distance, where everything mashable 
had been properly mashed. And yet, within a 
radius of a mile from the spot where the colt had 
been, there was not a dead wolf. 

Mr. Warnock returned from his survey and 
spread out the skin of the colt, hair down, upon 
the = Then he saw, with some surprise, a 
small bunch of flesh untouched, and still adhering 
to the hide. 
nine tablet. 

A closer examination showed that every one of 
the ten pellets had been carefully left alone by 


Inclosed in the flesh was the strych- 


the wolves. Every shred of flesh around the 
spots where the tablets had been placed was 
eaten away, but that which enclosed the poison 


was left. 

The ye lay in the fact that Mr. War- 
nock had, before inserting the pellets, picked 
them up with his fingers, instead of with a pair of 
forceps, as was his custom. The wolves had 
scented danger. 


~~ 
> 





Steering by Echoes. 


An interesting peculiarity of Alaskan navigation 
is thus described by Mr. La Verne W. Noyes in 
the Chicago 7'imes-Herald. He extols the beauty 
of the scenery and the smoothness of the water,— 
by the inland steamer route,—and says: 


The channel is tortuous and full of rocks, and 
whenever a fog is encountered, every movement 
of the ship is fraught with danger. 

I was awakened about three o’clock one morning 
by a long blast of the steamer’s whistle. This 
struck me as unusual, for vessels are rarely met 
on that trip, and there are comparatively no 
settlements. A moment later I heard the captain 
and the pilot on the bridge over my stateroom in 
a lively colloquy. 

“I tell you it’s right there!”’ said one of them, 
excitedly. “It must be, or we’ll be on the rocks 
in a minute!” 

That was enough’for me. I tumbled out of my 
berth and, half-dressed, rushed on deck, just as 
the whistle gave another unearthly screech. It 
seemed to be answered immediately by another 
whistle near by, and I imagined we were meeting 


a steamer. 

“What did I tell you?” cried the pilot. “There 
she is, all right!” 

After waiting ten minutes or more, hoping to be 
able to catch a — of the strange craft, I 
accosted the captain, and asked him where the 
other steamer was. My question nearly gave him 
an epileptic fit. We had run into a dense fog, and 
our pilot was guiding us in that crooked channel 
and among those treacherous rocks by the echoes 
sent back from the mountains which here and 
there rise precipitously from the water’s edge. 


~~ 
* 





Alphabetical Burglary. 


Something like the following, from the Boston 
Transcript, we remember to have seen before, 
but humor, like history, repeats itself. 


“We are thorry to thay,” explained the editor 
of the Skedunk Weekly News, “that our compoth- 
ing-room wath entered lath night by thome 
unknown theoundrel, who thtole every ‘eth’ ($1 in 
the ethtablithment, and thuecceeded in making 
hith ethcape undetected. 

“It hath been impothible, of courthe, to procure 
a new thupply of etheth [s’s] in time for thith 
ithue, and we are thuth compelled to go to preth 
in a thituation motht embarrathing and dithtreth- 
ing, but we can thee no other courthe to purthue 
than to make the betht thtagger we can to get 
along without the mithing letter, and we therefore 
= the Newth on time, regardleth of the loth we 

ave thuthtained. 

“The motive of the mithcreant doubtleth wath 
revenge for thome thuppothed inthult. 

“It thall never be thaid that pets thpite of any 
thmall-thouled villain hath dithabled the Nevwti., 
and if thith meet the eye of the detethtable ratheal, 
we beg to athure him that he underethtimateth 
the rethourceth of a firtht-clath newthpaper when 
he thinketh he can on it hopelethly by break- 
ing into the alphabet. e take occathion to thay 
to him, furthermore, that before next Thurthday 
we a have three timeth ath many etheth ath 

ole. 

“We have reathon to thuthpect that we know 
the cowardly thkunk who committed thith act of 
vandalithm, and if he ith ever theen prowling 
about thith ethtablithment again, by day or by 
night. nothing will give uth more thatithfaction 
than to thhoot hith hide full of holeth.” 


* 
oo 





Honoring the Profession. 


An editor in the South was traveling on a steam- 
boat, and having been shaved, naturally offered 
to pay. 

“We never charge editors nothin’, sah,” said 
the barber, grandiloquently. 

“But how can you carry on your business?” 

“Dat’s all right, boss!’” was the indulgent reply. 
“We makes it up off’n gentlemen.” 
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Pincushion. 


The materials necessary 
are a bias strip of soft satin 
or silk, a yard long and three 
inches in width. Fold this over a 
roll of cotton and baste the edges 
together. Cut a piece of crinoline 
or coarse muslin in a cireular | 
. shape, about three inches across. 
Cover with cotton and then with the silk. 
Now gather the long strip and sew on to this 
circle round and round, beginning in the centre, 
to make a rosette. Fill the centre with French 





knots of coarse yellow floss, to represent a 
flower. Hang this up by a loop of narrow 
ribbon. 


An Indian from New York. 


Take three flat figs for the Indian’s head and 
body. Double a piece of wire twenty inches 
long and put through 
these figs, spreading the 
ends of the wire before 
putting through the last 
fig. 


String raisins on the 
exposed wires, slightly | 
bending up the ends, thus 
forming feet. Make arms 
in a similar manner by 
putting ten inches of wire 
through the middle fig, | 
and bending them for- | 
ward a little. } 





and a bit of red flannel 
make eyes, nose and 
mouth. 

A skirt of red flannel, and necklace and brace- 
lets of colored beads, make this Indian complete. 





Thread- and Needle-Case. 


For a gentleman to use in traveling. Materials: 
Twenty inches of ribbon two and one-half inches 
in width, one yard of ribbon one- 
half inch wide, same shade as the 
other, a small piece of lining 
canvas, a piece of white flannel, 
one paper of number seven needles 
and. a spool of white thread, 
number thirty, and one spool of 
black sewing silk, D. 

Cut a piece of the canvas, ten 
inches long by one and three- 
fourths inches wide, cover one side 
with flannel and the other side 
with ribbon, folding the edges 
over and feather-stitching them 
on the flannel. Cut from a stiff 
card four circles the size of a spool 
end and cover with the ribbon, 
working an eyelet in the centre of 
each. Sew these circles to each end of the 
ribbon, as shown in this picture. Fit a spool in 


| 





the little place thus made, the silk in one end and | or contrasting colors give the final touch to an 
the thread in the other. Now pass the narrow | easily arranged but pretty article of furniture. 


ribbon through the spool and eyelet hole, and tie | 
at each end. Place the needles in the flannel, 
having half the needles point one way and the 
other half the other way. Through each row of 





|made of twelve eighteen-inch squares. Each 
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eyes pass a thread from the spools. 

That is, the silk will come from one side 

and the thread from the other through the | 
several eyes. Now each 
needle is threaded ready 


square is independent of the others 
in color, material and design. The 
more they differ, the more entertaining 
will be the finished rug. 

If each girl in baby’s family—sister, 
cousin or friend—will make a square 
for the border of such a rug, if the 
boys will club together and buy a 
square yard of thick, warm felt or 
other wool goods for the centre, and a skein of 
bright, tough Scotch yarn with which to feather- 
or cross-stitch the seams, if one or two older 
sisters or cousins will put the rug together, line 
it with denim, ticking or sacking, and bind it 
with carpet binding or 
a strip of strong cloth— 








for use, which will be a 
great help to any man. 

When the case is 
closed, put a rubber 





223. 


i then baby will have a 
% Christmas present that 
Ly will be a lasting delight 


and benefit to him, and 


band around it. Rone ence ennae . {yrs Ce - og to every one who con- 
se aoe Pao | tributed to the making 
se Pa “ " 

Holders i te ART | OTe ; 
. erry ; =a Ios nt A To make a single 
Very convenient eRe ‘a " section for the border, 
holders are made of g- Re at ot oe eut any pretty or gro- 
outing flannel, the width AV ; ie tesque figures that one 
of the goods and one x: ce happens to fancy from | 


MM Rk ek eR, 


x 


yard long. They should 
be hemmed all around, 
and to be specially elab- 
orate, may have the 


nan anennt 
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pretty, bright scraps of | 
velvet, plush, cloth, felt | 
or Canton flannel; ar- 
range them on a half-| 














edges feather - stitched, 

or cross-stitched. These 

holders are much more useful than the old- 
fashioned kind, being easy to keep clean and 
easier to use about the oven. 


| 


A Novel Pincushion. 


Four squares of pretty silk or satin, and four 
lengths of narrow satin ribbon, are required for 
this dainty double cushion. Take two squares | 
for each cushion, and fill softly with curled hair 
or wool. Lay one cushion diagonally over the 
other, as shown, tack the middle of each of the 
four ribbons (laid across each other in regular 
order) to the middle of the bottom of the lower 
cushion, draw each pair of ends up on opposite 
sides, between the cushion corners, and tie them. | 

The thick centre of the cushion is for stick- | 








pins, the sides for common pins. Four shades 
of the same color, or prettily contrasting colors, 
may be chosen. 


Home-Made Couch. 


In many houses there is already a low cot, 
without foot-board, with a firm spring bottom 
and a good mattress, which is used as an emer- 
gency bed. A pleasant Christmas surprise for | 





Two currants, a clove | # tired mother or sister can be made by changing | 
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this at a small expense into a very pretty couch. | 
A covering is made of stamped denim which is | 
now found in such soft, 
pretty colors and artistic | 
designs. Its shape is | 
suggested in the diagram, 
but a covering can be | 
made simply of two| 
widths of the denim bor- | 
, dered on all sides by a 
pretty cotton fringe, either 
white or colored. 
Sofa pillows of the same 


A Family Gift for Baby. 
This unique play-rug for the baby has a border 





3 
‘ «seed 
Wid 
yard square of thick | 
wool goods and sew | 
them smoothly and firmly to it. Buttonhole- 
stitch, fine cross-stitch, or plain hemmings or | 
felling with silk or flax thread is the method | 
usually employed for applying such figures ; but 
any thread or stitch or color may be used, only 
be sure that the edges, knots and ends are firmly 
secured, to produce lasting work. 
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width of the leaves is passed through the rings, 
and a large screw-eye proiects from it at each end. 

Pretty or amusing pictures are cut out and 
pasted, in any fancy arrangement, on each leaf. 

The leaf seen in the sketch is of red holland, 
and the pictures are in black and white, taken 
| from an old Brownie book; the leaf that comes 
next is of gray holland, with a shower of bright 
blossoms cut from seed catalogues. 

The next has comical scenes from a painted 
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picture-book, on an ecru leaf; then follow on 
a blue leaf pretty little outdoor scenes from 
illustrated papers ; then gay birds and insects on 
a yellow leaf; then frolicking cats, kittens, ete., 
from picture-cards, on an olive leaf, and lastly 
merry children and animals on a sage-green 


| leaf. 


Glove Pockets. 
A set of three capacious pockets made, banner 
fashion, of tan denim lined with gold-blue satine, 
will be found convenient for gloves. A wooden 
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rod or slat is run into a casing along the top, and 
suspension rings are sewed above, as shown. 

Narrow bands of the denim are stitched around 
the edge and between the plaited pockets, and on 
them are worked rows of brier stitch with 
“Asiatic Roman” floss. A large initial 
letter might be outlined with the floss on 
the centre pocket, or one on each 
pocket if the case is to be shared by 
the family. 


Cases for Stick-Pins. 


They are a great convenience in travel- 
ing, and easily made. A pretty one is of 
grayish-green plush with a lining of pink 
eider-down flannel. Cuta strip of each material 
four inches wide and ten inches long, pointing 
one end like an envelope flap. 

Bind the two together with silk braid matching 
the outside in color, and sew two pieces of braid, 
ten inches long, to the point of the flap. The 
pins are stuck across the 
eider-down lining, and 
the case is rolled and tied. 
Another pretty combina- 
tion of color is an outside 
piece of chamois with a 
lining of pale blue. 





Pin-Ball. 

This requires one paper of pins, a 
small strip of chamois skin, and 
one-half yard of one-half inch wide 
ribbon. Cut the paper of pins be- 
tween the rows, making strips, and 
wind them tightly around until you 
have a small ball, or pyramid. 
Fasten with thread. 

Fringe the chamois on one edge 
and wind two or three times around 

the pins. Sew securely, and finish 
by tying the ribbon around the same, and 
making a small bow. 





Changing Pictures, for a Little Invalid. 


The seven leaves of this picture-banner 
are cut from holland—curtain remnants 
from an upholsterer’s. They 
should be at least a foot wide 
and two feet long; still larger 
ones are better. They are 
slashed across the bottom, 
and the fringe is crimped by 
being folded in the fingers. 
They are bound together at 
the top by three cords, the 
ends of each cord being 
sewed smoothly together so 
that they serve as rings. A 
smooth, round rod—any 
smooth, straight stick would 
do—a little longer than the 


When one leaf grows tiresome it may be 
thrown back over the top and a fresh one with 
new scenes and colors be brought into view. 

The banner may be suspended across the 
corner of a room from two little hooks in the 
wall, or it may be hung by a cord or ribbon so 
that it may be changed about from place to place. 


Needlework Case. 


This is very handy in sewing and in doing 
dainty fancy work, as one can place it in the lap, 
and it is easily folded up without disturbing the 
work. It is twenty inches square, and is made 
of blue denim or other colored material, with a 
lining of cambrie or silk. Make four little 


pockets of the cambric or silk, and sew to the 
These pockets are 


lining as in the illustration. 














for thread, scissors, ete. Baste the outside and 
lining together, and sew all around the edges, 
except a small space in the middle of one side. 
Now turn, and sew this opening over-hand. 
On one corner of the outside outline the word 
“Needlework”’ with white linen floss. 


For the Bureau. 


To reproduce this little Japanese lady, who 
sheds fragrance from her violet skirts, fold a 
piece of China silk of any desired color over 
several thicknesses of cotton wadding sprinkled 
with sachet-powder. Gather up the ends of the 
silk and sew together, and where they meet 
insert a Japanese doll’s head ona stick. Puta 
ruffle of silk around her neck, and in front a bit 
of white lace ruching with ribbon ends. 

A parasol may be made of a circular piece of 
cardboard, covered with silk and edged with lace, 
and mounted on a stick which is stuck in among 
the gathers of the bag beside the head. 


















Toe “COMPETITOR” PRISONERS 


DONED. 


the Cuban coast. These men, including the 
captain, mate and steward of the schooner and a 
newspaper correspondent, were tried by court 
martial soon after their capture and sentenced to 
death. The United States government intervened 
to secure for them a trial by the civil courts, in 
accordance with our treaties with Spain. The 
cases were the subject of protracted diplomatic 
correspondence and of several debates in 
Congress. The course of Spain, in setting the 
men free, removes one of the most serious 
causes of irritation between the two countries. 

CuBAN “RECONCENTRADOS.”—The recon- 
eentrados, who are often mentioned in despatches 
from Cuba, are non-combatants from the out- 
lying country districts, who were compelled by 
Generai Weyler’s edicts to take refuge in the 
towns, on peril of being treated as rebels. They 
have been huddled together in large numbers in 
Havana and other cities, and being cut off from 
their usual means of support, they have suffered 
great privations. General Blanco has so far 
modified the policy of his predecessor in the 
treatment of these people as to extend somewhat 
the area around the towns which they are allowed 
to cultivate. Committees for their relief have 
been formed in the several provinces under 
direction of the government. 

GERMANY IN CuHINA.— Four German war- 
ships recently landed a force of sixteen hundred 
men at Kiao Chau, an important port in the 
southern part of the Chinese province of Shan- 
tung. The German admiral gave the Chinese 
troops three hours in which to evacuate the forts, 
and after they had done so hoisted the German 
flag. The ostensible provocation for this pro- 
ceeding was the recent murder of two German 
missionaries in that province; but Germany is 
generally credited with a purpose to retain the 
port thus forcibly acquired as a base for her 
navy and merchant vessels in the Pacific. 

A BRAVE P1pER.— One of the most critical 
engagements in the recent fighting on the 
northwest frontier of India, was the storming 
of Dargai Ridge by the Gordon Highlanders. 
The position of the Afridi tribesmen seemed 
almost impregnable; and in advancing to take it 
it was necessary to cross an open space swept 
by an incessant fire of rifles, where more than 
one hundred men had already been killed or 
wounded. The Highlanders, at the word of 
command, sprang into this open space, their 
pipers striking up “Cock of the North” as the 
rush was made. Piper Findlater was one of the 
first to enter upon the deadly strip of ground, and 
when, after a few yards, he was laid low bya 
shot through both legs, he propped himself up 
against a boulder and continued to play with 
unabated energy. ‘The Highlanders suffered 
severely, but they took the ridge; and Piper 
Findlater was recommended for the Victoria 
Cross for his gallantry. 

THE SULTAN YIELDS TO PRESSURE.— A 
recent incident shows that the Turkish govern- 
ment can be forced to do right, if the proper 
means are taken. An Austrian merchant at 
the port of Mersina, in Asia Minor, had been 
maltreated by a Turkish mob and by the authori- 
ties, because he had aided Armenian refugees ; 
and the Austrian consul, who intervened to 
pretect him, had been insulted. The Austrian 
government thereupon notified the Sultan that 
before noon on a fixed day the offending officials 
must be dismissed and the Austrian flag saluted, 
or an Austrian war-ship which had been sent to 
Mersina would bombard the town. The Sultan 
waited until the midnight before the day set, and 
then granted everything that Austria demanded. 
Yet for more than two- years Europe has 
refrained from applying any pressure upon 
Turkey to prevent the massacre of Armenians 
or the misgovernment of Crete. 

RECENT DEATHS.— Among prominent men 
whose deaths have recently occurred are John 
Mercer Langston, one of the 
most distinguished leaders of 
the negro race in America, 
who was at one time a 
member of the House of 
Representatives from Vir- 
ginia, and was afterward 
United States Minister to 
Hayti; ‘William Seymour 
Tyler, for fifty-six years 
professor of Greek at 
Amherst College; Judge Thomas L. Nelson, of 
the United States District Court for Massachu- 
setts; and the Rev. Dr. George H. Houghton, of 
New York City, who was for forty-nine years 
rector of the Episcopal Church of the Transfigur- 
ation, which was familiarly known as “the little 
church around the corner.” s 





JOHN MERCER LANGSTON. 


PAR- 
—The Queen Regent of Spain has 
pardoned the Americans who were taken from 
the schooner Competitor in April, 1896, as she 
was engaged in landing a military expedition on 
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the work and the Club 
Reriraits of Herodotus, 

jictoria, Paul Kriiger, General Weyler 
double-page map of Alaska photographi 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE HISTORY CLUB, 


HOLIDAYS. 


Last month we made a Christmas suggestion which 
met with quick response from all sections of the country, 
and so many applications came in as to entirely exhaust 
our November allotment of the 


Library of 
Universal History. 


Many letters were received, inquiring if our low Club 
price for the work would prevail during December. 
answer to all those we are gratified to announce that we 
have succeeded in arranging for a special limited Holiday 
Edition, which enables us to still place within easy 
reach of those who act promptly this splendid Encyclo- 
pedia of historic learning. 





5 epochs, / Ancient History, Medieval History 
vent History also roe eives the attention {ts importance and interest demand, and 
down to the present year. 
other work ever published in this country. 
Ye Neuville and Doré, are numerous and brilliant, marking the turning points of history, and The Histori 
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Club Closes Dec. Sl. 


if your application is MAILED on or before above date 
you will be in time to participate in the present low Club 
price (saving you over one-half), with casy payments. 
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“WORDS OF PRAISE FROM THOSE WHO HAVE RECEIVED THE WORK. 


President E. Benjamin Andrews, of Brown | Ex- Pe teent Cleveland writes: Pres. M. W. Stryker, of Hamilton College, says: 
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high educational value in many households 


ste binding, paper, type and illustrations are 
that I am better pleased withe than 1 am with this 
of books. 

By Special Arrangement with the Club a few sets have been set aside temporarily 

for The Youth’s.Companion readers, but APPLICATIONS SHOULD BE SENT IN AT 

ONCE in order to participate in the distribution at the present very low prices. 
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“THE RALSTON PEOPLE.” 
ONE OF THEIR METHODS. 


The famous Ralston Club, with Prof. Webster 
Edgerly, President of the Martyn College of Ex- 
pression and Physical Culture, Washington, D. C., 
have made a famous mark in the history of the 
present epoch by their teachings along the line of 


health and longevity. Their membership runs up | 


into the millions, and among their rules may be 
found a decided stand against the use of any 
narcotics that tend to deaden and destroy the 
nervous system of the human body. They were 
among the early opponents of what is now known 
to be no more or less than drugs, the good old- 
fashioned coffee and tea. The human family can 
exist in spite of the daily administration of drugs, 
and give an outward sign of health for perhaps 
some years, but when the evidence of the use of 
the drug, coffee, for instance, is shown by daily or 
weekly attacks of illness and nervous prostration, 
common sense and a desire to exist comfortably 
dictate its abandonment. 

After casting about for some years to discover 
a palatable and nutritious beverage to be used at 
table, and after many and repeated trials of all 
sorts of so-called “ substitutes” for coffee, the 
well-known leader of the Ralston movement, 
Prof. Edgerly, writes as follows: 

“President’s office, Washington, D. C., Sept. 
20, 1897. Postum Cereal Co., Gentlemen: The 
Ralston Health Club has never yet officially en- 
dorsed any substitute for tea or coffee, and does 
not deem it wise to do so, at least for the present. 
Yet I do not mind telling you privately that I use 
Postum Cereal regularly and am constantly ad- 
vising coffee-drinkers to take it as a substitute. 


It has a pleasing taste which increases with use ;, 


but its chief value is in the fact that it gives 
enduring strength to brain, nerves and muscles. 
Very respectfully yours.” 

When boiled fully fifteen minutes after boiling 
commences, it tastes like the milder grades of 
Java. 

In the desperate effort of counterfeits to take 
the public money they resort to ingredients that 
are harmful to the human stomach. The genuine 
Postum has red seals on the package and the 
words. “ It makes red blood.” 


$10.0 


Exact Photograph 


of our STORM COAT or 

Ulster, made from 36 oz. to 

the yard, all wool, Irish 

Frieze. All sizes, 33 to 50. 
Send breast measure, height 
and weight, and inclose 
$10.00, and we will promptly 
FILL YOUR ORDER. 


Money and Express eves BACK 
IF YOU WANT I 








4 Samples woe. 
PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, 
Chicago, Tl. 





A little Book of Pretty Songs 
for Children, original words and 
music, pp. A Sanvas 
nilla, 40 cents per copy. 
Green Linen Buckram, 50 cents. 


vaaen ease The Melodia Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


IF YOU HAVE RHEUMATISM 
Write to me and I wili send you free a trial package 
of a simple and harmless remedy which cured me 
and thousands of — aa eee of over 40 years’ 
standing. syit 
188 Summerfield Church Bildie Baaaioce. Wis. 
“= ST, MPS ivo aif" aiite Australion. ete. +10¢. ; 

all different, 5 unuse 
foreign, 10c. ; 30 U.S., 10c. ; 13 Af Africa, 10c.; 15 
Asia, ae. 3 15 Oceanica, 10¢. NEW LisT FREE. 
Large Stock, Low Prices. Agents Wanted. 50 
per cent. com. F. P. Vincent, Chatham,N.Y. 
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WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 


ys and Girls 


can get a Nickel- 
Plated Watch, also a Chain and Charm 
for selling 14 ‘doz. Packages of Bluine 
at 10 cents each. Send your full ad- 
dress by return mail and we will 
forward the Bluine, post-paid, and a 
large Premium List. No money required. 


BLUINE COMPANY, 
Box 105, Concord Junc., Mass. 
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LEAF 
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Agents Wanted. Big Commission. 
Sample will be sent FREE on receipt of two cents in 


stamps to pay postage, and also our 100-page catalogue. 
CURTIN JEWELRY CoO., - Attleboro, Mass. 














KELSEY & CO. Meriden. Conn. 
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A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR'S 
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hest positions. We teach it 
- ckly and start our graduates 
in telegraph service. Expenses low. 
a 25 years. Write for 
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o Cata! . 
Wis. 


Valentines! School of Telegr 
STAMPS ! 


700. Janesville, 
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Album, 10c. _— ree. Approy- 
al Sheets, 50% co 4 anted. WE BUY 
STAMPS and old collections for cash. Estab- 
lished 1885. STANDARD STAMP CO., St.Louis,Mo. 





for 
Boys 


Electric Railways: Metal Cars, run 150 feet a 
minute on straight or curved tracks. $3.50 up. 
Electric Mine Train: Locomotive will 
climb grades and haul three loaded cars. $5.00. 
Inclined Plane Railway: One car goes u 
while the other car comes down. Amuse chil- 
dren by the hour. $4.00. 

Water Power Plant: A little machine for 
generating electric light or power i’ a com- 
mon hydrant without expense. $8.0 


Catalogue tells all about them, fl 


The CARLISLE & FINCH COMPANY 
552 West Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 












A CHRISTMAS CIFT! 











Harmless 
Rubber-Tipped 


HEAPS 
Arrow Game, rats 








2,000,000 Sold. 
Best Parlor Game Made. 
Popular Throughout the 
Civilized World. 

If your dealer hasy’t it send 
us mail order. 
of Game complete — Harmless Pistol, 1 
get, 3h Rubber-Tipped Arrows, post- a. 
BIG DISCOUNT TO AGENTS. 


ELASTIC w~ CO., 370 ~~ i, BOSTON, MASS. 
5 Lake St., Chicago. 7 ‘ket St., San Francisco. 
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CHEW 


_ Beeman’s 
PEPSIN 
Cum. 


Cures Indigestion 
and Sea Sickness. 


All Others Are imitations. 
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Mow1ne WitH A Moror.—One of the 
latest applications of the self-moving motor is to 
the lawn-mower. The} 
new machine, as de 
scribed in the Scien- 
tific American, rests 
on three rollers, which 











For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use 


the stomach like cough syrups and balsams. 
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“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”” They will not disorder “% 
S Fo N D 10c —Stamps or silver—now 
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ture in water-colors by Paul de Longpré— Bride 


ses and V setots — size, 8x35 inches. This most Logers 


exquisite work of art is offered to COMPANION read- 
ers at the nominal sum of 10@ce, (regular price Svc.), 
in order that every one may see the superior character 


Catalogue of 200 subjects free. 


for men with little capital and 

greatenergy. How to give Stere- 

opticon and Magic Lantern 

exhibitions — list of Views, etc., 

THAT PAYS in 250-page catalogue sent ree 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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EDUCATION 


INTERCHANGE, 152 W. 23d St., New York. | ¥ 
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serve both for carrying 
the engine, the 
cutters and the | 
driver, and for 
smoothing and 
levelling the 
surface of the 
lawn. A _ four-horse-power gasoline engine is 
employed, and all the movements of the machine 
are controlled by means of two hand-wheels 
placed in front of the driver’s seat. 





SEEING TuHiNGs Rieut Sipe Up.—Some 
persons. find difficulty in understanding how, 
since the images of objects looked at are inverted 
in the eyes, we nevertheless see the objects | 
right side up. Recent experiments by Doctor | 
Stratton indicate that we possess an interesting | 
power of adjustment in this regard. He wore | 
inverting glasses which reversed everything | 
within reach of his eyes, so that, for him, the | 
ground was above and the sky below, while) 
things on the right were seen on the left, and | 
things on the left appeared on the right. Con- | 
tinuously for eight days he wore the glasses, | 
and within that time all his bodily movements 
became adjusted to the new order, so that he 
eould walk the streets without much difficulty. 


A PREHISTORIC NEEDLE FActTory.— Much | 
interest has been awakened in England by the 
discovery of a prehistoric lake village near 
Glastonbury. ‘The dwellings were placed on 
mounds of clay raised above the level of the 
water. The framework of a primitive loom was 
found under one mound, and the number of | 
broken bone needles and bone splinters discov- | 
ered in another mound led the explorers to think 
that it may have been the site of an ancient 
needle factory. Very few human bones have 
been discovered, but among the interesting finds 
is a blue glass bead, with a waving dark line 
running around it. One of the mounds con- 
tains three hundred tons of clay, all of which | 
must have been dug from the surrounding hills, | 
and carried to the spot in boats. ' 








For $2 down and $2 a month, we give 
AN EDUCATION IN 


CHEMISTRY _ | 


Bookkeeping ; Shorthand ; English Branches; Peda- 
Locomotive, Steam, Marine or Gas Engi- 
neering; Klectrical, Mechanical or Civil 
Engineering; Refrigeration; Wiring and 


4 OUR E Metal, Coal 
or Placer 

zon ' a nical 
urveying an apping; 
Plumbing; Architecture; Sheet 


ttern Drafting; Architectural 
or Machine Design; Prospecting. 


GUARANTEED SUCCESS 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
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the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 
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and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
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ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper. which shows to what time 
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Discontin —R ber that the publishers 
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to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made, If subscribers do 

this it must be at their own risk. 
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PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
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‘CYCLING NEURASTHENIA. 


Every sport, like every occupation or profession, 
has some maladies which are peculiar to it. This 
malady may result from overindulgence in the 
sport or from too assiduous application to the 
occupation, or it may be caused by a very modest 
indulgence or application by one who is especially 
susceptible by reason of some constitutional 
peculiarity. . 

There are several troubles, more or less serious, 
which have been found to be due to abuse of the 
health-giving wheel, and doubtless as time goes 
on others will be discovered. 

The most serious ill-effect that has yet come 
to light, apart from the heart injury that may 
so easily be induced by “scorching,” is a form 
of neurasthenia—nervous exhaustion—following 
overriding. This is practically the same affection 
as that which may result from any physical or 
mental labor prolonged beyond the individual’s 
limit of endurance; but its onset is peculiarly 
insidious in the gase of wheel-riders, because it is 
ofter masked at first by a sense of well-being and 
exhilaration resulting from the gentle and rapid 
motion and the long time spent in the open air 
and sunlight. 

The first symptoms of the trouble are simply 
those of fatigue. The rider is a little surprised to 
find he has not the appetite he ought to have after 
a quarter, a half, or a century run; he goes to bed 
early, thinking to sleep off his fatigue, but he is 
too tired to sleep, and tosses from one side to the 
other, dozing occasionally, only to be awakened 
with a violent starting of the limbs. He hears his 
heart beat as his head rests on the pillow, and he 
may even be conscious of his pulse surging in his 
ears the following morning when he rises from 
his uneasy bed. 

The next day he is a little “bilious,” and 
feels out of sorts and irritable. These warning 
symptoms pass off in a day or two, and if their 
significance is understood and heeded they may 
never return. If the wheelman—or more often 
the wheelwoman — persists, however, in riding 
each day, or two or three times a week, beyond 
his or her limit of endurance, the signs of strain 
become more and more pronounced, until finally 
a condition of unmistakable, if haply not 
irremediable, nervous exhaustion has become 
established. 

The remedy for this, or rather the means of 
prevention, is very simple: Don’t ride too fast or 
too far. Each one has his own physical standard 
to which he must conform if he would keep well, 
and the symptoms of excess which have just been 
briefly sketched, must be heeded. 


———_@—___— 


A DISTINGUISHED RESTING-PLACE. 


Children have large ideas. As the common 
saying is, they cry for the moon. And what they 
want they confide in their elders to procure for 
them. 

A departing friend once asked a little gizl what 
she should bring her from Europe. 

“Shall you go through Switzerland?” asked the 
child, whose imagination had been stirred by 
hearing how exhausted travelers, lost in the 
snow, are rescued by dogs and their keepers. 

“Yes,” answered the lady, expecting to be 
asked for some carved toy. 

“Then bring me two monks and a St. Bernard 
dog,”’ was the prompt and disconcerting reply. 

Quite as startling a request, and seemingly as 
impossible to grant, was made by a little boy 
who lives in a New York up-town flat. The 
restrictions of flat-life had proved too much for 
his beloved Angora rabbit, which departed this 
life amid showers of tears from its inconsolable 
master. 

Offers of another rabbit, a dog, and even a 
monkey failed to comfort the wailing small boy, 
until a sudden thought checked his sobs. 

“If Bunny could be buried right beside General 


to his father, with full faith that the matter would 
be easily arranged. 

Naturally the father was staggered for the 
moment, but the sight of the quivering, tear- 
stained face was too much for him, and he weakly 
consented to assist in burying the dead rabbit as 
near the illustrious soldier as possible. 

On the noon of a certain day, at the hour when 
fewest people are to be found on Riverside Drive, 
a dignified gentleman and a sober little boy, the 
one endeavoring to conceal a fire-shovel, the other 
displaying conspicuously a wooden box, might 
have been seen making their way toward the 
tomb of General Grant. Not very far from 
the tomb, with all honor and all possible haste, 
was the rabbit imterred, and there it rests to-day, 
distinguished beyond all creatures of its kind. 


AN INCH FROM DEATH. 


A correspondent of the Detroit Free Press relates 
a peculiar experience which happened to a friend 
of his during a stay in Burma. 


We were sitting on the veranda of our bungalow 
one evening, enjoying our after-dinner cheroot. 
a my friend arose and sauntered into his 


room. 

Usually lights were placed in all the bedrooms, 
but this evening, for some reason—probably the 
moonlight—the servant had not performed his 
duties. I could hear my friend fumbling about 
on his dressing-table, and then suddenly he gave 
a ery of horror and rushed out to the light. 

“I have been struck by a snake,” he gasped, 
and his face was deadly pale. 

“Where is it? Quick! Show me!” I exclaimed, 


as.I wepee out a Knife. 

He held out his right arm. There was no mark 
on the hand, which I examined critically, but on 
the cuff of the shirt were two tiny scratch-like 
punctures, and two little age of poison 
sinking into the starched linen and leaving a 
sickly, greenish-yellow mark. 

“You've had a close call, old man,” I exclaimed, 
pe: TE of relief; “and now let us settle the 
snake. 

We found him coiled up on a small mirror, 
which lay on the tabie, and an asyeening reptile 
he was, too, ready to strike again. 

He was a very poisonous snake, known as the 
L Russelli, but after my friend had done 
with him it would have been difficult for any 
naturalist to have placed him in his proper genus. 


A DELIGHTFUL PICTURE. 


A homelike picture of Mrs. Washington and her 
favorite granddaughter is given by Mrs. James 
Gibson, who frequently visited her when, as the 
President’s wife, she resided in Philadelphia, 
then the capital of the United States. Mrs. 
Gibson’s language is quoted by Miss Wharton in 
her “Martha Washington.” 


Mrs. Washington was in the habit of a at 
at early hour to her own room, unless detained by 
company, and there, no matter what the hour, 
Nellie [Miss Custis] attended her. 

One evening my father’s carriage being late in 
coming for me, my dear young friend invited 
me to accompany her to grandmamma’s room. 
There, after some little chat, Mrs. Washington 
apologized to me for parenting her usual prepara- 

or the night, and Nellie entered upon her 
roading. a chapter and a 
le, after which all 


totad 


accustomed duty b 

psalm from the old family B 

present knelt in ae rayer. 
rs. Washington’s faithful maid then a 
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her to disrobe and lay her head upon the pillow; 
Nellie then sang a verse of some sweetly soothing 
hymn, and then age down, received the part- 
ing blessing for the night, with some emphatic 
remarks on her duties, improvements, ete. The 
effect of these judicious habits and teachings 
Sppeered in the granddaughter’s character 
through life. 


HIRED HIM OVER AGAIN. 


The following story from the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat illustrates several things: 


When J. W. Sherwood, now general superin- 
tendent of the Clover Leaf, was superintendent of 
the Big Four, he had to discharge a brakeman for 
violation of the rules. The man hung about the 
office, asking for a letter of recommendation. To 
get.rid of him, Mr. Sherwood told W. A. Sullivan, 
who was his chief clerk, to write the letter. This 
Mr. Sullivan did. The man went out, and returned 
in a half-hour. 

“What’s the matter now?” asked Mr. Sherwood. 

“That letter eo gave me is all right, isn’t it?” 

“Of course it is. That ought to get you a job 
anywhere.” 

“Well, I wish you would read this letter of 
me ~ eee *ve got, Mr. Sherwood, and give 

a job.’ 


Sherwood took the letter on which his own 
name was hardly dry, read it carefully, and re- 
marked: 

“I am well acquainted with Sherwood, and any 
one he recommends must be all right. You report 





to the trainmaster, and tell him to put you to 
work.” | 


PROVED TRUE. 


A lawyer whose office was on one of the upper 
floors of a tall building was about to enter the 
elevator one morning, but stepped back in order 
to let a lady who seemed to be in a hurry precede 
him. 


The “conductor,” it appeared, had been waiting 
for just one more passenger to complete his load, 
and when the | 7 inside he shut the 
door and the elevator shot upward. 

“Politeness,” muttered the lawyer, “is not 
always its own reward.” . 

ew minutes later, however, ascending by 

another “lift,” he passed that load of passengers, 
stuck half-way between floors—where they 
remained half an hour—by some accident to the 
ot : 

“T take it back,” he muttered, in the same tone 
as before. ‘Politeness is its own reward!” 


UNREASONABLE. 


It is part of a doctor’s duty to keep up the | 
spirits of his patient, since hopefulness is often 
the best of medicine, but the Cincinnati Enquirer 
cites a case in which encouragement was carried 
almost too far. 

A man met with a frightful accident, as a result 
of which both his legs had to be amputated. 
“Never mind,” said the surgeon, a few days 
afterward, finding the poor man despondent; 
“never mind, we shall have you on your feet 





Grant ’twould make me feel better,” he confided 





again within three weeks.” 
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Precautionary Measures. 


One of the details of the arrangements for 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee is provocative at the 
same moment of a smile at the unique character | 
of. the precaution, and a feeling of admiration | 
for the forethought that prompted it. 


| 
Remembering that her royal guests who were 


to take ae in > a would have to be, 
convey: streets of London by 
English horses, my a ae was anxious that these 
animals should be so gm # trained for their 
as to preclude all possibility of danger. 
rk —_ therefore given that the horses to be 


3 ridingesoo should be taken Palow | 
pone to the r -school at Bucki 

there to be accustomed to every form od noi noise 
and tumult. 


After the training they received there it is little 
to be wondered at if they behaved well on the 
great occasion. Every day their ears oa —_ 
greeted by the firing of pistols and gu 
shouting and screaming of men snidiiven an 
had been employed to make as much noise as 
possible, the blowing of bugles and the beating 
of drums, while flags and handkerchiefs had | 
been waved under their — and confusion 
in every form d commonest of 
experiences. They had litle to learn from the 
procession itself. 

The precautions thus taken were not altogether 
needless, for it is said that, with a few rare) 
exceptions, notably King Leopold of Belgium 
and the Emperor of Austria, the ~— personages 
of Europe are not renowned for horsemanship. 
King Humbert has been thrown from his horse 
more times than any other monarch, and it is 
said that the Emperor William took his own 
horses with him to Vienna recently because the 
Arab horses of the Austrian imperial stables 
had proved too mettlesome for him on a former 
visit. Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria is so poor 
a horseman that he is obliged to review his troops 
from a carriage, and is Spy to remain mounted 
for more than an hour at a time. 


+ 
> 





Attacked by an Eagle. 


A new danger has been found to attend the 
wearing of dead birds on hats and bonnets. A 
Shreveport, Louisiana, paper gives an account of 
a singular occurrence near the town of Houghton, 
not far from Shreveport. A young girl of that 
place had bought, in Shreveport, a hat of the 
latest style, which was ornamented with a golden 
bird. She had put on the hat, which was fast- 
ened under her chin with strings, and was going 
out a little way into the country to show it toa 
friend. 


She was no sooner outside the town than she 
noticed a large American eagle flying along over 
her head, and sparing to follow her. She was 
vy bee at all disturbed by this, although she thought 
i 

pany susunts afterward, however, she was 
disturbed, indeed, when she felt some great 
object descend upon her, and the sharp talons of 
an eagle piercing the sides of her head. She 
screamed, and for a moment believed herself to 
be drawn up into the air. It is scarcely possible, 
a t this could actually have taken 

ut it is quite certain that the young girl 

presently found If on the ground, -badly 

rightened and somewhat hurt, and also minus 

her fine new hat with the golden bird on it. 

This entire triumph of the milliner’s art the eagle 
had flown away with into the upper air. 

It is needless to say that she never recovered 
it; though whether le really enjoyed his 
meal of stuffed and dyed bird may well be 
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The Car Window. 


The well-known reluctance of the windows of 
railroad cars to open is neatly satirized in a story 
which we find in a Western exchange. 


It is said that Mr. Sandow, . oa, 
was traveling from Kansas City to Omaha, 
was sitting in a day coach. He was approached 
by a tall gentleman, who said: 
“Excuse mete but are you not Mr. Sandow ?” 
“T am,” said the strong man. 

“You can lift three tons i in harness?” 

“That is my be 

aie can hold two hundredweight at arm’s 
oe es.’ 


ae put up three hundred pounds with one 


“ ” 


es. 
ans six hundred with two?” 

“Well, then, would you _— raise this car 
window for me?” 

It is an example of the p fashion of 
ending a story before it is done that the exchange 
which relates this does not tell whether or not 
the strength of Hercules was of any avail against 
the car window. 
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Required Height. 


During the Civil War, an officer who was told 
to oversee the construction of a battery in a most 
unpropitious spot, complained at headquarters 
that it could not be accomplished, owing to the 
mud. 


“It must be done,” was the reply, “but make 
pre een ple n for whatever you n in the way of 
force and material to carry on the work at once, 
and tt ye The officer appointed to take 

enterprise was provoked, but not 

to ~~ a Jk that his sense of humor deserted 
age He proceeded to make out a list of what 
he needed, and then he added a final item, as 
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“Make Cooking Easy.” 


The importance of a good cooking range is too great 
to accept anything in place of GLENWOOD RANGES. 
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